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ADDRESS. 
Owr readers at home and abroad will be satisfied with a 
very short compliment from us at the close of our 
twenty-fourth year—very nearly a quarter of a century, 
during which, the Literary Gazette has endeavoured to 
fulfil its promise to the public, and had the gratification 
of feeling that its efforts were most liberally appreciated. 
The same diligence being exercised, it is hoped continues 
to make this journal an epitome of the arts, sciences, 
and literature of the time; so that nothing essential to 
either escapes due record and sufficient notice. ‘The 
only new feature on which we have to congratulate 
ourselves is the weekly supply from our Paris correspon- 
dent, which, in so able and judicious a manner, brings us 
acquainted with proceedings on the Continent, in unison 
with our own in these several branches of human progress 
and improvement. Long and arduously did we try to 
accomplish this purpose, but, till now, never could suc- 
ceed in realising our wishes to have a regular report of 
the kind, in which the writer should exercise a sound 
discretion, stating all interesting facts concisely, and only 
extending his remarks when the importance of the sub- 
ject required more minute analysis or detail. We flatter 
ourselves that this object has been, at length, most 
advantageously attained. 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOCKS. 

The Tower of London, a Historical Romance. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. 8vo. pp. 349. London, 
1840. Bentley. 

Tuts publication, which all the reading world 

knows has been appearing in monthly parts, is 

in due time completed ; and now comes before 
us in the shape of a finished and goodly volume. 

As such, it deserves our marked approbation. 

The spirit of the author has never relaxed ; 

and the genius of his colleague, the illustrator, 

has kept pace with the demand upon it. 

Cruikshank has, indeed, walked into almost a 

new line, and added a series of compositions of 

profound depth and tragic power to those illu- 
minations of fancy and humour with which he 
had previously enriched so many popular pro- 
ductions. Without derogating from the writ- 
ers who have enjoyed the co-operation of his 
pencil, we must consider them to have been 
singularly fortunate in that union; for he has 
embodied their ideas in so striking a manner, 
and so palpably to the eye and sense, that a far 
more vivid impression was made upon the pub- 
lic mind than could have been effected even by 
the most graphic and real descriptions of the 
pen. The present volume is overflowing with 
these trophies; in which we know not whether 
most to admire the skill, accuracy, feeling, or 
invention, of the artist :—skill in execution, 
accuracy, in delineating thescenes in the Tower, 
and the Tower itself, with which the story is 
throughout intimately connected,—feeling, in 
portraving the fearful and sanguinary events 
wherein the actors ave involved,—and inven. 
tion, in conceiving accessories of every kind, to 
heighten the whole of these very effective repre. 
sentations. There is an art worthy of the minute 
antiquary, and an art allied to the finest force 
of the imagination. Of the steel etchings, which 
represent all the great subjects, we are sorry 
we could give no example; but of the wood 
topographical cuts we might have made a few 
selections, to shew how much had been attained 
in this respect; but it is impossible to do jus- 


tice to these finer productions of art in a sheet] his nage, and deservedly classed him in the 
which has to be printed so rapidly as the} foremost rank of writers in this mingled species 
Literary Gazette. \0f history and fiction. One merit occurs to 
Having rather put the cart before the horse| us to mention in this respect; he never con- 
by these remarks, we must turn to Mr. Ains-|founds the two, and we can always perceive 
worth’s text. No writer of our day has been| where the historical begins or ends, and where 
the object of so many and such various stric-|the fictitious is brought forward to vary the 
tures as the author of ‘‘ Rookwood,” ‘‘ Jack| theme and increase the general effect. Alto. 
Sheppard,” The Tower, &c. Whether approv-|gether we have a book which elevates its 
ing or condemning his performances, one fact} writer very high in the ranks of contem- 
is very clear, viz. that lis influence upon the porary literature, and fulfils every hope we 
community has always been ranked at an entertained of him from his youthful and 
enormous rate. Turpin was to, but did not, | earliest promise. 
make us all highwaymen; this was prevented | ____ - iaitencnaiaell — 
by the altered circumstances of the times, and | - . K 
travelling by railroad trains, which it might be} A Narrative of Events connected with the first 
inconvenient for robbers to stop. Jack Sheppard, | Abdication of the Emperor Napoleon, Voyage 
on the contrary, is accused of having wonderfully | to Elba, Se. By Captain Sir T. Ussher, R.N. 
recruited the “* Newgate Calendar,” and made! K.C.H. C.B. 8vo. pp. 100: 1841. Dublin : 
burglary, pocket-picking, and thieving, quite! rant and Bolton. Loudon: Fraser. 
fashionable among the lower orders. We are} For the present, we can only say of this curious 
not going to dispute the effect such a character narrative that it is full of personal anecdotes and 
might have upon youths imbued with an ami-/ particulars, which will not be read with less 
able predisposition that way; but only beg to interest, on account of their appearance coin- 
observe that Jack was hanged, and so were all ciding with the reappearance of all that re- 
his companions. But if Mr. Ainsworth is po-' mained of their memorable subject in Europe. 
tent for evil consequences, it must be conceded | His taking posession of his ‘“* Empire” of Elba, 
that he may be equally potent for good. And and of his tomb in Paris, may be contrasted 
it is in this light that we are led so strongly to, with much effect :—we hastily selec two or 
praise the present work. History is traced three brief passages relating to the former 
with extraordinary fidelity, and the Jessons to (reserving the rest of the volume for another 
be drawn from it are of the best as well as‘ notice) :— , 
most useful kind. Let us then hope that the) ‘* When the man stationed at the mast-head 
sarae hand which can incite a people may be as hailed the deck that Elba was right a-head, 
efficient in instructing a court. If so, we shall he became exceedingly impatient, went for- 
not need to fear in our day that despotic rule ward to the forecastle, and as soon as the land 
will ever attempt to trench on the lives and could be seen from the deck, was very par- 
liberties of England; we need not fear the in- ticular in inquiring what colonrs were flying 
trigues and falsehood of politicians; we need on the batteries. He seemed to doubt the 
not fear trickery or deceit in foreign states or garrison having given in their adhesion 
their ministers; we need not fear ambition or to the Bourbons, and it appears not with- 
corruption in the upper circles that surround out some reason, as they had, in fact, 








the throne; we need not fear slavishness or only done so during the preceding forty- 
venality in dependants; we need not fear self. eight hours, so that if we had had a fair 
|ishness, nor want of principle, nor falsehood, wind I should have found the island in the 
|any where in or near the precincts of govern- hands of the enemy, and consequently must 
‘ment ; for the author has placed all these in so have taken my charge to the commander-in- 
i gross a light, that it is but justice to attribute chief, who would, no doubt, have ordered us to 
| to him an ability to correct and amend as effica- England. On nearing Elba, General Drnot, 
|cious as an ability to inflame and mislead.|with Compte Clam (aid-de-camp to Prince 
| Having thus settled the moral question of The Schwartzenberg), and Lieutenant Hastings, 
Tower, we come to its literary pretensions ; | the first lieutenant of the Undaunted, were sent 
‘and here, we think, there will be little or no on shore, commissioned by Napoleon to take 
difference of opinion. It is a stirring and possession of the island. Colonel Campbell ac- 
| powerful narrative, consistent with the history companied them. * * * May 4th— 
of one of the most affecting tragedies ever acted Napoleon was on deck at daylight, and talked 
| upon loveliness, innocence, goodness, and royal- for. two hours with the harbour-master, who 
ty; and yet relieved by fancy and ingenuity had come on board to take charge of the ship 
lequal to the most playful and grotesque in-'as pilot, questioning him minutely about the 
| vented characters and incidents. It is an-epi- anchorage, fortifications, &c. At six, we 
'sode of truth as relates to all its main points, weighed and made sail into the harbour ; an- 
a genuine picture of the age,—and also a tale! chored at half-past six near the mole-head, and 
of amusement and interest, which agree and moored ship, hoisted out all the boats, and sent 
‘never interfere with the pathos of the real some of the baggage on shore. At eight, the 
drama. Lady Jane Grey, invited to the throne |emperor asked me for a boat, as he intended to 
‘by the signature of a hundred and one of the take a walk on the opposite side of the bay, 
‘most influential men in the kingdom (a docu-|and requested me to go with him. He wore a 
|ment still preserved in the British Museum), | great coat and a round hat. Compte Bertrand, 
|in afew weeks perished on the scaffold. On Colonel Campbell, and Colonel Vincent (chief 
| these few weeks Mr. Ainsworth has constructed |engineer), went with us; Baron Koller de- 
'« vomance which has added niuch new lustre to elined doing so. When half-way, he ree 
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marked he was without a sword, and soon 
afterwards asked if the peasants of Tuscany 
were addicted to assassination. We walked 
for about two hours. The peasants, taking us 
for Englishmen, cried ‘ Viva,’ which seemed to 
displease him ; we returned on board to break- 
fast. He afterwards fixed upon a flag for Elba, 
requesting me to remain while he did so. He 
had a book with all the ancient and modern 
flags of Tuscany; he asked my opinion of that 
which he had chosen ; it was a white flag, with 
a red band running diagonally through it, with 
three bees on the band (the bees were in his 
arms as Emperor of France). He then re- 
quested me to allow the ship’s tailor to make 
two, one of them to be hoisted on the batteries 
at one o’clock. i ” ” 

*€ May 10th.—- Napoleon rode to the top of 
the highest hill above Porto Ferraggio, from 
whence we could perceive the sea at four differ- 
ent points, and apparently not an English mile 
in a straight line in any direction from the spot 
where we stood. After surveying it for some 
time, he turned round and laughed, ‘ Eh! 
mon isle est bien petite.’ On the top of this 
hill is « small chapel and a house, where a 
hermit had resided until his death. Some one 
remarked that it would require more than com. 
mon devotion to induce persons to attend ser- 
vice there. ‘Oui, oui, le prétre peut dire 
autant de bétises qu’il veut.” On the evening 
of the 9th, after his return from Longone, he 
entered upon the subject of the armies and 
their operations at the close of the last cam. 
paign, and continued it for half-an-hour, until 
he rose from table. After passing into the 
presence-chamber, the conversationagain turned 
on the campaign, his own policy, the Bourbons, 
&c.; and he continued talking with great ani- 
mation till midnight, remaining for three hours 
on his legs. He described the operations 
against the Allies as always in his favour, 
while the numbers were in any sort of pro- 
portion ; that in one affair against the Prus- 
sians, who were infinitely the best, he had only 
seven hundred infantry en tirailleurs, with two 
thousand cavalry and three battalions of his 
guards in reserve, against double their num- 
bers. The instant those old soldiers shewed 
themselves, the affair was decided. He praised 
General Blucher; ‘ Le vieux diable m’a tou- 
jours attaqué avec la méme vigueur, s’il étoit 
battu, un instant apres il se montrait prét 
pour le combat.’ He then described his last 
march from Arcis to Brienne, said that he 
knew Swartzenberg would not stand to fight 
him, and that he hoped to destroy half his 
. army.” 

After this, the return to Paris—Waterloo— 
St. Helena—and the resurrection ! ! 





The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 12mo. 
Vols. I. and II. London, 1840. Longman 
and Co. 

ArreER many indications and attempts to 

arrange and publish Moore’s poetical works in 

a collected form, we are glad, at last, to see the 

object attained, and these volumes.as the first- 

fruits of its accomplishment. By the green 
colour of his Emerald Isle, and with its harp 

(which he has tuned so sweetly) impressed 

upon the external form, we are invited to look 

within for the spirit, the sportiveness, and the 
feeling of his various songs. The inspirations 
of boyish loves; the youth’s studies, redolent of 
classic allusions, and reproductive of ancient 
point and epigram; the more mature lyrics of 
many a dye; the warm or satirical effusions of 
patriotic and of party attachments and en- 
mities; the higher efforts of imagination, and 


purer emanations of poesy, will fill these pages 
with attractions adapted to the taste of every 
class of readers. From among the earlier produc- 
tions, the most prurient have been expurgated ; 
and upon others, the author has laid the hand 
of excision and improvement. We have not 
thought it requisite to compare these altera- 
tions ; but even on a casual inspection, observe 
that some of them are odd enough ; and still, 
though without absolute indelicacy, some of the 
juvenile themes retained, are sufficiently amo- 
rous; and, perhaps, out of a Little, More with- 
out any loss might have been spared, for 
the sake of conciliating the fastidious and 
critical. 

‘The volumes before us contain all the juve- 
nile poems Mr. Moore thinks proper to preserve 
in this publication ; and, also, those relating to 
America. The former, in particular, are so 
well known, that it would be a waste of space 
to quote any of them; but the preface by 
which they are heralded offers us some inter. 
esting personal matter for extract :— 

“The whole of the poems (their writer in- 
forms us) contained in the first, as well as in 
the greater part of the second, volume of this 
collection, were written between the sixteenth 
and the twenty-third year of the author’s age. 
But [had begun still earlier, not only torhyme 
but to publish. A sonnet to my schoolmaster, 
Mr. Samuel Whyte, written in my fourteenth 
year, appeared at the time in a Dublin maga- 
zine, called the * Anthologia,’—the first, and, 


I fear, almost only, creditable attempt in peri- | 


odical literature of which Ireland has to boast. 
I had even at an earlier period (1793) sent to 
this magazine two short pieces of verse, pre- 
faced by a note to the editor, requesting the 


insertion of the ‘ following attempts of a youth. | 


ful muse ;’ and the fear and trembling with 


——— 
to act, sing, and rhyme. To these different 
talents, such as they were, the gay and social 
habits prevailing in Dublin afforded frequent 
opportunities of display; while, at home, a 
most amiable father, and a mother such as in 
heart and head has rarely been equalled, fur. 
nished me with that purest stimulus to exer. 
tion—the desire to please those whom we at 
once most love:and most respect. It was, I 
think, a year or two after my entrance into 
college, that a masque written by myself, and 
of which I had adapted one of the songs to the 
air of Hadyn’s Spirit-Song, was acted, under 
our own humble roof in Aungier Street, by my 
elder sister, myself, and one or two other young 
persons. The little drawing-room over the 
shop was our grand place of representation, and 
young . now an eminent professor of music 
in Dublin, enacted for us the part of orchestra 
at the piano-forte. It will be seen from all 
this, that, however imprudent and premature 
was my first appearance in the London world 
as an author, it is only lucky that I had not 
much earlier assumed that responsible charac. 
ter; in which case the public would probably 
have treated my nursery productions in much 
the same manner in which that sensible critic, 
my Uncle Toby, would have disposed of the 
‘work which the great Lipsius produced on the 
day he was born.’ ” 

The author next adverts to the Papist dis- 
abilities existing in these days, and to his poli- 
tical satires, to which he was instigated by feel- 
ing the injustice of his and his co-religionists’ 
|position. His first efforts in this way were in 
| 1794; and connected therewith a curious ac- 
|count is given of a convivial club at Dalkey, 
of which we are told :— 

* Before public affairs had become too serious 
|for such pastime, it was usual to celebrate, 














which I ventured upon this step were agreeably | yearly, at Dalkey, the day of this sovereign’s 
dispelled, not only by the appearance of the | accession; and, among the gay scenes that still 
contributions, but still more by my finding my-|live in my memory there are few it recalls 
self, a few months after, hailed as ‘Our esteemed | with more freshness than the celebration, on a 
correspondent, T. M.’” |fine Sunday in summer, of one of these anni- 
Mr. Moore describes school and private the- versaries of King Stephen’s coronation. The 
atricals as among his youthful and successful | picturesque sea-views from that spot—the gay 
pursuits ; and continues :— crowds along the shores—the innumerable boats, 
“* With acting, indeed, is associated the very | full of life, floating about—and, above all, that 
first attempt at verse-emaking to which my |true spirit of mirth which the Irish tempera- 
memory enables me to plead guilty. It was at | ment never fails to lend to such meetings, ren- 
a period, I think, even earlier than the date} dered the whole a scene not easily forgotten. 
last mentioned, that, while passing the summer | The state ceremonies of the day were performed, 
holydays, with a number of other young people, | with all due gravity, within the ruins of an an- 
at one of those bathing-places, in the neigh. | cient church that stands on the island, where his 
bourhood of Dublin, which afford such fresh | mock majesty bestowed the order of knighthood 
and healthful retreats to its inhabitants, it was | upon certain favoured personages, and among 
proposed among us that we should combine to- j others, I recollect, upon Incledon, the cele- 
gether in some theatrical performance, and the! brated singer, who arose from under the touch 
‘Poor Soldier’ and a harlequin pantomime | of the royal sword with the appropriate title of 
being the entertainments agreed upon, the parts | Sir Charies Melody. There was also selected, 
of Patrick and the Motley hero fell to my share. | for the favours of the crown on that day, a 
I was also encouraged to write and recite an lady of no ordinary poetic talent, Mrs, Battier, 
appropriate epilogue on the occasion ; and the|who had gained much fame by some spirited 
following lines, alluding to our speedy return satires in the manner of Churchill, and whose 
to school, and remarkable only for their having kind encouragement of my early attempts in 
lived so long in my memory, formed part of versification were to me a source of much pride. 
this juvenile effort :— This lady, as was officially announced in the 
‘course of the day, had been appointed his 
majesty’s poetess laureate, under the style and 
died, title of Henrietta, Countess of Laurel. There 
‘could hardly be devised a more apt vehicle for 
I have thus been led he-'., step by step, from lively political satire than this gay travestie of 
an early date to one: ili varlier, with the view monarchical power, and its showy appurtenances, 
of ascertaining, for th ho take any interest so temptingly supplied. The very day, indeed, 
in, literary biography, what period I first after this commemoration, there appeared, in 
shewed an aptitude for row common craft the usual record of Dalkey state intelligence, 
of verse-makiug: and vewult isso far an amusiug proclamation from the king, offer- 
back in childhood lies ~woeh, that I am ing a large reward in cronebanes,* to the finder 
really unable to say at e | fest began | ~ » © Trish halffpence, so called.” 





‘Our Pantaloon, who did so aged look, 
Must now resume his youth, his task, his book : 
Our Harlequin, who skipp'd, laugh'd, danced, and 
Must now stand trembling by his master’s side.’ 
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or finders of his majesty’s crown, which, owing|were so kind to communicate for my poor 
to his ‘ having measured both sides of the road’|opinion. They are, in many parts, very ele- 
in his pedestrian progress from Dalkey on the lgant and poetical; and, in some passages, Mr. 
preceding night, had unluckily fallen from the | Moore has added a pretty turn, not to be found 
royal brow. It is not to be wondered at, that|in the original. To confess the truth, how- 
whatever natural turn I may have possessed |ever, they are, in not a few places rather 
for the lighter skirmishing of satire should have|more paraphrastical than suits my notion 
been called into play by so pleasant a field for|(perhaps an incorrect notion) of translation. 
its exercise as the state aifairs of the Dalkey /|In the fifty-third ode there is, in my judgment, 
kingdom afforded ; and, accordingly, my first|a no less sound than beautiful emendation sug- 
attempt in this line was an ‘ Ode to His Ma-|gested—would you suppose it?—by a Dutch 
jesty, King Stephen,’ contrasting the happy|lawyer. Mr. M. possibly may not be aware of 
state of security in which he lived among his|it, I have endeavoured to express the sense of 
merry lieges, with the ‘ metal coach,’ and other |it in a couplet interlined with pencil, Will 
such ptecautions against mob violence, said to | you allow me to add, that I am not certain 
have been adopted at that time by his royal) whether the translation has not missed the 
brother of England. Some portions of this|meaning, too, in the former part of that pass- 
juvenile squib still live in my memory; but/age, which seems to me to intend a distinction | 
they fal! far too short of the lively demands of{and climax of pleasure :—‘ It is sweet even to 
the subject to be worth preserving, even as/prove it among the briery paths; it is sweet | 
juvenilia. In college, the first circumstance/again, plucking, to cherish with tender hands, | 
that drew any attention to my rhyming powers | and carry to the fair, the flower of love.’ This 
was my giving in a theme, in English verse, at is nearly literal, including the conjectural cor-| 
one of the quarterly examinations. Asthesort|rection of Mynheer Medenbach. If this be| 
of short essays required on those occasions were | right, instead of | 
considered, in general, as a mere matter of « "Tis sweet to dare the tangled fence,’ 
form, and were written at that time, I believe, | [ wonld propose something to this effect :— 
invariably, in Latin prose, the appearance of a 
theme in English verse could hardly fail to 
attract some notice. It was, therefore, with - oe > oe pery ee fence, 
no small anxiety that, when the moment for | To wipe with tonder heals quer 
judging of the themes arrived, I saw the exa- | ‘The tears that on its blushes lay;* 
miners of the different divisions assemble, - Ly dee ory ty Fv 
usual, at the bottom of the hall for that ls uit Ae ditemtaes Mat hi le 
pose. Still more trying was it when I perceived |; Aa rie Aha " ogether r = . agape 
that the reverend inquisitor, in whose hands fu pees | pd anal dex rte ‘td rs we 
was my fate, had left the rest of the awful ae Pig Aeage 9 ae — t “ ae 
: F ‘ should take the figure of Aurora from Mrs. 
group, and was bending his steps towards the iy s There i Eprints Soe etl 
table where I was seated. Leaning across to|**88¥ngs. 4 here 1s another emendation of the 
+t . vavane (Same critic, in the following line, which Mr. 
me, he asked, suspiciously, whether the verses i eae ain stadia: Yor Wiuces aaiadaadine 
which I had just given in were my own? |*~* My Seem, dy accident, fo have sumcient'y 
REI . expressed in the phrase of ‘roses shed their 
and, on my answering in the affirmative, added |}; at S scithits tile Se es dieek adie. toe 
these cheering words,—‘ They do you great ig it. scribble this in very great haste, bu 
F : jfear that you and Mr. Moore will find me too 
credit; and I shall not fail to recommend them ek F . N 
to the notice of the Board.’ ‘This result of a long, minute, and impertinent. Believe me to 
ne ith little fear and| Pe, very sincerely, — Your obedient, humble 
p, ventured upon with some — , a Secnenh, wie fanente 
ry gratifying to me;| : , 2NCE. 
was a well-bound copy of the ¢ Travels of Ana-| conclude the ne es but we need not 
charsis,’ together with a certificate, stating, in PUTsuUe the subject fart Ase aS present. — | 
not very lofty Latin, that this reward had) 
been conferred upon me, ‘ propter landabilem | 
in versibus componendis progressum.? The 
idea of attempting a version of some of the 
songs or odes of Anacreon had very early| 
occurred to me; and a specimen of my first} 
ventures in this undertaking may be found in| 
the ‘ Dublin Magazine,’ already referred to, 
where, in the number of that work for Feb- 
rnary 1794, appeared a ‘ Paraphrase of Ana- 
creon’s Fifth Ode, by T. Moore” * * Early 
in the year 1799, while yet in my nineteenth 
year, I left Ireland, for the first time, and pro- 
ceeded to London, with the two not very con- 
genial objects, of keeping my terms at the 
Middle Temple, and publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, my ‘Translation of Anacreon.’ One of, 
those persons to whom, through the active zeal | 
of friends, some part of my manuscript had 
been submitted before it went to press, was 
Doctor Laurence, the able friend of Burke; 
and, as an instance, however slight, of that 
ready variety of learning, as well the lightest 
as the most solid, for which Laurence was so 
remarkable, the following extract from the 
the letter written by him, in returning the 
manuscript to my friend Dr. Hume, may not 
be without some interest :— 





*T is sweet the rich perfume to prove, | 
As by the dewy bush you rove; | 
' 








WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE AND 
VOLS. V. VI. CONTINUED. 
Tue next letters we quote from the former of 
these volumes possess a fair proportion of lite- 
rary and aud anecdotical interest :— 
“ To the Hon. H. S. Conway. 
«« Strawberry Hill, August 9, 1775. 

“Well! Iam going lout de bon, and heartily 
wish I was returned. It is a horrid exchange, 
the cleanness, and verdure, and tranquillity of 
Strawberry, for a beastly ship, worse inns, the 
pavé of the roads bordered with eternal rows 
of maimed trees, and the racket of an hotel 
garni! I never doat on the months of August 
and September, enlivened by nothing but Lady 
Greenwich’s speaking-trumpet — but I do not 
want to be amused — at least never at the ex- 
pense of being put in motion. Madame du 
Deffand, I am sure, may be satisfied with the 
sacrifice I make to her! You have heard, to 
be sure, of the war between your brother and 
Foote; but probably not how far the latter has, 
carried his impudence. Being asked, why Lord | 
Hertford had refused to license his piece, he 
replied, ‘ Why, he asked me to make his 
youngest son a box-keeper, and because I would 
ea Query, if it ought not to be lie? The line might | 
«*¢€ Dec. 20th, 1799, | Tu 


n 
| < With tender hand the tears to brush, 
«¢} return you the four odes which you, 


That give new softness to its blush (or, its flush).’” 


| the performance. 


not, he stopped my play.’* The Duchess of 
Kingston offered to buy it off, but Foote would 
not take her money, and swears he will act her 
in Lady Brumpton; which to be sure is very 
applicable. I am sorry to hear Lord Villiers is 
going to-drag my lady through all the vile inns 
in Germany. I think he might go alone. 
George Onslow told me yesterday, that the 
American Congress had sent terms of accom- 
modation, and that your brother told him so ; 
but a strange fatality attends George’s news, 
which is rarely canonical; and I doubt this in- 
telligence is far from being so. I shall know 
more to-morrow, when I go to town to prepare 
for my journey on Tuesday. Pray let me hear 
from you, inclosed to M. Panchaud. I accept 
with great joy Lady Ailesbury’s offer of coming 
hither in October, which will increase my joy 
in being at home again. I intend to set out 
on my return the 25th of next month. Sir 
Gregory Page has left Lord Howe eight thou- 
sand pounds at present, and twelve more after 
his aunt Mrs. Page's death. 
«* Thursday, 10th, 

**T cannot find any grounds for believing 
that any proposals are come from the Congress. 
On the contrary, every thing looks as melan- 
choly as possible. Adieu !” 

“ To Edward Gibbon, Esq. 
*« [February 1776. 

“ Mr. Walpole cannot express how much he 

is obliged to Mr. Gibbon for the valuable pre- 


|sent he has received ; nor how great a comfort 


it is to him, in his present situation, in which 
he little expected to receive singular pleasure. 
Mr. Walpole does not say this at random, nor 
from mere confidence in the author’s abilities, 
for he has already (all his weakness would per- 
mit) read the first chapter, and it is in the 
greatest admiration of the style, manner, me- 
thod, clearness, and intelligence. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s impatience to proceed will struggle with 
his disorder, and give him such’spirits that he 
flatters himself he shall owe part of his re- 
covery to Mr. Gibbon; whom, as soon as that 
is a little effected, he shall beg the honour of 
seeing.” 
** To Edward Gibbon, Esq. 
“* February 14, 1776. 

‘* After the singular pleasure of reading you, 
sir, the next satisfaction is to declare my ad- 
miration. I have read great part of your vo- 
lume, and cannot decide to which of its various 
merits I give the preference, though I have no 
doubt of assigning my partiality to one virtue 
of the author, which, seldom as I meet with it, 
always strikes me superiorly. Its quality will 
naturally prevent your guessing which I mean. 
It is your amiable modesty. How can you 
know so much, judge so well, possess your 
subject, and your knowledge, and your power 
of judicious reflection so thoroughly, and yet 
command yourself and betray no dictatorial 
arrogance of decision? How unlike very an- 
cient and very modern authors! You have, 
unexpectedly, given the world a classic history. 
The fame it must acquire will tend every day 
to acquit this panegyric of flattery. The im. 
pressions it has made on me are very numes 
rous. The strongest is the thirst of being 
better acquainted with you — but I reflect that 
I have been a trifling author, and am in no 


* «« The piece was entitled ‘ The Trip to Calais ;’ in 
which the author having ridiculed, under the name of 
Kitty Crocodile, the eccentric Duchess of Kingston, she 
offered him a sum of money to strike out the part. A 
correspondence took place between the parties, which 
ended in the duchess making an application to Lord 
Hertford, at that time lord-chamberlain, who interdicted 
Foote, however, brought it out, with 
some alterations, in the following year, under the title of 
* The Capuchin,’— H.” 
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light profound enough to deserve your inti- 
macy, except | confessing your superiority so 
frankly, that I assure you honestly, I already 
feel no envy, though I did for a moment. The 
best proof I can give you of my sincerity is to 
exhort you, warmly and earnestly, to go on 
with your noble work —the strongest, though 
@ presumptuous mark of my friendship, is to 
warn you never to let your charming modesty 
be corrupted by the acclamations your talents 
will receive. The native qualities of the man 
should never be sacrificed to those of the au- 
thor, however shining. I take this liberty as 
an older man, which reminds me how little I 
dare promise myself that I shall see your work 
completed! But I love posterity enough to 
contribute, if I can, to give them pleasure 
through you. I am too weak to say more, 
though I could talk for hours on your history. 
But one feeling I cannot suppress, though it is 
a sensation of vanity. I think, nay, I am 
sure I perceive, that your sentiments on go- 
vernment agree with my own. It is the only 
point on which I suspect myself of any par- 
tiality in my admiration. It is a reflection of 
a far inferior vanity that pleases me in your 
speaking with so much distinction of that, alas! 
wonderful period, in which the world saw five 
good monarchs succeed each other. I have 
often thought of treating that Elysian era. 
Happily it has fallen into better hands! I 
have been able to rise to-day, for the first time, 
and flatter myself that if I have no relapse, 
you will in two or three days more give me 
leave, sir, to ask the honour of seeing you. In 
the meantime, be just ; and do not suspect me 
of flattering you. You will always hear that I 
say the same of you to every body.—I am, with 
the greatest regard, sir, &c.” 
“© To Robert Jephson, Esq. 
“Strawberry Hill, July 13, 1777. 

“ You have perhaps, sir, paid too much re- 
gard to the observations I took the liberty to 
make, by your order, to a few passages in 
*Vitellia,’ and I must hope they were in conse- 
quence of your own judgment too. I do not 
doubt of its success on the stage, if well acted ; 
but I confess I would answer for nothing with 
the present set of actors, who are not capable 
in tragedy of doing any justice to it. Mrs. 
Barry seems to me very unequal to the prin- 
cipal part, to which Mrs. Yates alone is suited. 
Were I the author, I should be very sorry to 
have my tragedy murdered, perhaps miscarry. 
Your reputation is established; you will never 
forfeit it yourself: and to give your works to 
unworthy performers is like sacrificing a 
daughter to a husband of bad character. As 
to my offering it to Mr. Colman, I could merely 
be the messenger. I am scarce known to him ; 
have no right to ask a favour of him; and I 
hope you know me enough to think that I am 
too conscious of my own insignificance and 
private situation to give myself an air of pro- 
tection, and more particularly to a work of 
yours, sir. What could I say that would carry 
greater weight than ‘ This piece is by the 
author of * Braganza?’’? A tragedy can never 
suffer by delay: a comedy may, because the 
allusions or the manners represented in it may 
be temporary. I urge this, not fo dissuade 
your presenting ‘ Vitellia’ to the stage, but to 
console you if both theatres should be engaged 
next winter. My own interests, from my time 
of life, would make me with reason more impa- 
tient than you to see it represented ; but I am 
jealous of the honour of your poetry, and I 
should grieve to see ‘ Vitellia’ at Covent Gar- 
den: not that, except Mrs. Yates, I have any 


though Smith did not misearry ragnnen | 
hut I speak from experience, | niled ‘Un 

ractacus’ last winter, and wea vily inter 

ested, both from my friendelip | Merson 
and from the excellence of the was 
out of all patience ; for thongh ¢ Leowls 
played a subordinate part very 1 Mrs 


Hartley looked her part charmi: rtids 


were so massacred, and * Carnet » much 


worse, that I never saw a more is @X. 
hibition. Instead of hurrying Taw of 
Lombardy,’ which, however, I »! delight to 


see finished, I again wish you to .ry comedy. 
To my great astonishment, there were more 
parts performed admirably in * The School for 
Scandal’ than I almost ever saw in any play. 
Mrs. Abington was equal to the first of hes 
profession, Yates, the husband, Parsons, Miss 
Pope, and Palmer, all shone, It seemed a 
marvellous resurrection of the stage. Indeed, 
the play had as much merit as the actors. I 
have seen no comedy that comes near it since 
the ‘ Provoked Husband.’ I said I was jealous 
of your fame as a poet, and [ truly am. The 
more rapid your genius is, labour will but the 
more improve it. I am very frank, but I am 
sure that my attention to your reputation will 
excuse it. Your facility in writing exquisite 
poetry may be a disadvantage ; as it may not 
leave you time to study the other requisites of 
tragedy so much as is necessary. Your writ- 
ings deserve to last for ages; but to make any 
work last, it must be finished in all parts to 
perfection. You have the first requisite to 
that perfection, for you can sacrifice charming 
lines when they do not tend to improve the 
whole. I admire this resignation so much, 
that I wish to turn it to your advantage. 
Strike out your sketches as suddenly as you 
please, but retouch and retouch them, that the 
best judges may for ever admire them. The 
works that have stood the test of ages, and 
been slowly approved at first, are not those that 
have dazzled contemporaries and borne away 
their applause, but those whose intrinsic and 
laboured merit have shone the brighter on ex- 
amination. I would not curb your genius, sir, 
if I did not trust it wonld recoil with greater 
force for having obstacles presented to it. You 
will forgive my not having sent you the 
‘Thoughts on Comedy,’ as I promised. I have 
had no time to look them over, and put them 
into shape. Ihave been and am involved in 
most unpleasant affairs of family, that take up 
my whole thoughts and attention. The melan- 
choly situation of my nephew, Lord Orford, 
engages me particularly, and I am not young 
enough to excuse postponing business and duties 
for amusement. In truth, I am really too old 
not to have given up literary pleasures. No. 
body will tell one when one grows dull, but 
one’s time of life ought to tell it one. I Jong 
ago determined to keep the archbishop in § Gil 
Blas’ in my eye, when I should advance to his 
caducity ; but as dotage steals in at more doors 
than one, perhaps the sermon I have been 
preaching to yon is a symptom of it. You 
must judge of that, sir. If I fancy I have 
been wise, and have only been peevish, throw 
my lecture into the fire. Iam sure the liber. 
ties I have taken with you deserve no indul- 
gence, if you do not discern true friendship at 
the bottom of them,” 

But we now turn to the sixth and last vo- 
lume, by which we have completed one of the 
very best works of its class, if not unique, in 
the English language ; a work full of informa. 
tion, full of anecdote, and full of amusement, 
equally fit for the library of the scholar, the 





partiality to the tragic actors at Drury Lane, 


dilettante, the artist, the statesman, and the 


general veader. It worthily winds up the 
vtitorial merits and novelties of the preceding 
(ive volumes, being enriched by a very interest. 
ing sketch of Walpole by his friend Miss M, 
erry, above a hundred letters not hitherto 
published (most of them addressed to the Miss 
Berrys between 1789 and 1797), and a letter 
from the Right Hon. Sir Charles Grey, claim. 
ing for Lord Orford a share in the composition 
ff the famous ** Letters of Junius.” In the 
first of these introductions Miss Berry defends 
the character of Walpole from the diatribe in 
the ** Edinburgh Review,” attributed to Mr. 
Macaulay. She truly and sensibly observes :— 

“ The mistaken opinions of the eloquént and 
accomplished author of that review are to be 
traced chiefly to the same causes which defeated 
the intentions of the two first biographers. In 
his case, these causes were increased, not only 
by no acquaintance with his subject, but by 
still further removal from the fashions, the 
social habits, the little minute details, of the 
age to which Horace Walpole belongs,—an age 
so essentially different from the business, the 
movement, the important struggles, of that 
which claims the critic as one of its most dis. 
tinguished ornaments. <A conviction that these 
reasons led to his having drawn up, from the 
supposed evidence of Walpole’s works alone, a 
character of their author so entirely and offen. 
sively unlike the original, has forged the pen 
into the feeble and failing hand of the writer 
of these pages,—has imposed the pious duty of 
attempting to rescue, by incontrovertible facts 
acquired in long intimacy, the memory of an 
old and beloved friend, from the giant grasp of 
an author and a critic, from whose judgment, 
when deliberately formed, few can hope to 
appeal with success. The candour, the good 
nature of this critic,—the inexhaustible stores 
of his literary acquirements, which place him 
in the first rank of those most distinguished for 
historical knowledge and critical acumen,—will 
allow him, I feel sure, to forgive this appeal 
from his hasty and general opinion, to the 
judgment of his better informed mind, on the 
peculiarities of a character often remarkably 
dissimilar from that of his works. Lord Dover 
has justly and forcibly remarked, ‘that what 
did the most honour both to the head and the 
heart of Horace Walpole, was the friendship 
which he bore to Marshal Conway; a man 
who, according to all the accounts of him that 
have come down to us, was so truly worthy of 
jinspiring such a degree of affection.’ He then 
quotes the character given of him by the editor 
of Lord Orford’s works in 1798. This cha- 
racter of Marshal Conway was a_ portrait 
drawn from the life, and, as it proceeded from 
the same pen which now traces these lines, has 
some right to be inserted here. ‘It is only 
those who have had the opportunity of pene- 
trating into the most secret motives of his 
public conduct, and into the inmost recesses 
of his private life, who can do real justice to 
the unsullied purity of his character ;— who 
saw and knew him in the evening of his days, 
retired from the honourable activity of a soldier 
and of a statesman, to the calm enjoyments 
of private life; happy in the resources of his 
own mind, and in the cultivation of useful sci- 
ence, in the bosom of domestic peace—unen- 
riched by pensions or places—-undistinguished 
by titles or ribands—unsophisticated by public 
life, and unwearied by retirement.’ ‘To this 
man Lord Orford’s attachment, from their boy- 
ish days at Eton school to the death of Marshal 
Conway in 1795, is already a circumstance of 
sufficiently. rare occurrence among men of the 





world, Conld such a man, of whom the fore- 
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going lines are an unvarnished sketch — of 
whose character, simplicity was one. of the 
distinguished ornaments—could such a man 
have endured the intimacy of such an indivi- 
dual as the reviewer describes Lord Orford to 
have been? Could an intercourse of uninter- 
rupted friendship and undiminished confidence 
have existed between them during a period of 
nearly sixty years, undisturbed by the business 
and bustle of middle life, so apt to cool, and 
often to terminate, youthful friendships ? Could 
such an intercourse ever have existed, with the 
supposed selfish indifference, and artificial cold- 
ness and conceit of Lord Orford's character ? 
The last correspondence included in the present 
publication will, it is presumed, furnish no less 
convincing proof, that the warmth of his feel- 
ings, and his capacity for sincere affection, con- 
tinued unenfeebled by age. It is with this 
view, and this alone, that the correspondence 
alluded to is now, for the first time, given to 
the public. It can add nothing to the already 
established epistolary fame of Lord Orford, and 
the public can be as little interested in his sen- 
timents for the two individuals addressed. But, 
in forming a just estimate of his character, the 
reader will hardly fail to observe that those 
sentiments were entertained at a time of life 
when, for the most part, the heart is too little 
capable of expansion to open to new attach- 
ments. The whole tone of these letters must 
prove the unimpaired warmth of his feelings, 
and form a striking contrast to the cold harsh- 
ness of which he has been accused, in his inter- 
course with Madame du Deffand, at an earlier 
period of his life. This harshness, as was no- 
ticed by the editor of Madame du Deffand’s 


letters, in the preface to that publication, pro- | 


ceeded solely from a dread of ridicule, which 
formed a principal feature of Mr. Walpole’s 
character, and which, carried, as in his case, to 
excess, must be called a principal weakness. 
‘This accounts for the ungracious language in 
which he so often replies to the importunities 
of her anxious affection,—a language so foreign 
to his heart, and so contrary to his own habits 
in friendship.’ Is this, then, the man who is 
supposed to be ‘the most eccentric, the most 
artificial, the most fastidious, the most capri- 
cious of mortals; his mind a bundle of incon- 
sistent whims and affectations; his features 
covered with mask within mask, which, when 
the outer disguise of obvious affectation was re- 
moved, you were still as far as ever from seeing 
the realman. * * Affectation is the essence 
ofthe man. It pervades all his thoughts, and 
all his expressions. If it were taken away, 
nothing would be left.” He affected nothing ; 
he played no part; he was what he appeared 
tobe. Aware that he was ill qualified for po- 
lities, for public life, for parliamentary business, 
or indeed for business of any sort, the whole 
tenour of his life was consistent with this opinion 
of himself. Had he attempted to effect what 
belongs only to characters of another stamp — 
had he endeavoured to take a lead in the House 
of Commons—had he sought for place, dig- 
nity, or office—had he aimed at intrigue, or 
attempted to be a tool for others—then, indeed, 
he might have deserved the appellation of arti- 
ficial, eccentric, and capricious. From the re- 
treat of his father, which happened the year 
after he entered parliament, the only real in- 
terest he took in politics was when their events 
happened immediately to concern the objects of 
his private friendships. He occupied himself 
with what really amused him. If he had af- 
fected any thing, it would certainly not have 
been a taste for the trifling occupations with 
which he is reproached. Of no person can it 


—— 
be less truly said, that ‘ affectation was the 
essence ofthe man.” What man, or even what 
woman, ever affected to be the frivolous being 
he is described ? When his critic says, that he 
had ‘ the soul of a gentleman-usher,’ he was 
little aware that he only repeated what Lord 
Orford often said of himself—that from his 
knowledge of old ceremonials and etiquettes, 
he was sure that in a former state of existence 
he must have been a gentleman-usher about 
thetime of Elizabeth. In politics, he was what 
he professed to be, a Whig, in the sense which 
that denomination bore in his younger days, — 
never a Republican. In his old and enfeebled 
age, the horrors of the first French Revolution 
made him a Tory; while he always lamented, 
as one of the worst effects of its excesses, that 
they must necessarily retard to a distant period 
| the progress and establishment of civil liberty.” 

We need not go into the other points of this 





animated and sincere defence, in which strong 
arguments are urged in the most courteous and 
complimentary manner, but pass to the notice 
of Sir Charles Grey’s opinion that Walpole had 
a hand in Junius’s letters. This he founds on 
remarkable coincidences of style and sentiment 
in the letters and Walpole’s memoirs and cor- 
respondence — to similar mistakes on legal 
points—to the absence of all remarks upon 
Junius in a writer who writes upon every 
other topic of the times—to like animosities 
against the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, and 
Lord Mansfield—and other circumstances of 
considerable weight. We can, however, only 
indicate them for those who feel an interest in 
this much litigated controversy. 

We now come to the new Correspondence, 
and shall select such specimens as we think 
may be most agreeable to the public, not yet in 
| possession of the volume before us, and most 
congenial to the columns of a literary periodi- 
jcal. Ina letter to Lord Buchan, of December, 
1778, we fall in with an account of Stuart 
portraits worthy of remark :— 

**At the Duke of Devonshire’s at Hard-' 
wicke, there is a valuable, though poorly- | 
painted, picture of James V. and Mary of| 
Guise, his second queen. It is remarkable from | 
the great resemblance of Mary Queen of Scots | 
to her father ; I mean in Lord Morton’s pic- | 
ture of her, and in the image of her on her| 
tomb at Westminster, which agree together, 
and which I take to be the genuine likeness. 
I have donbts on Lord Burlington’s picture, 
and on Dr. Mead’s. The nose in both is 
thicker, and also fuller at bottom than on 
the tomb; though it is a little supported by 
her coins.” 

gain :— 

‘© P.S. It has this moment started into my 
mind, my lord, that I have heard that at the 
old castle at Aubigny, belonging and adjoining 
to the Duke of Richmond’s house, there are 
historic paintings or portraits of the ancient 
house of Lennox. I recollect, too, that Father 
Gordon, superior of the Scots College at Paris, 
shewed me a whole-length of Queen Mary, 
young, and which, he believed, was painted 
while she was Queen of France. He shewed 
me, too, the original letter she wrote the night 
before her execution, some deeds of Scottish 
kings, and one of King (I think Robert) Bruce, 
remarkable for having no seal appendent, 
which, Father Gordon said, was executed in the 
time of his so great distress, that he was not 
possessed of a seal.” 

In a letter to Gibbon about the same date, 
upon an attack on his “ Decline and Fall,” * 
he speaks very sneeringly,—thus :— 


~#* «An Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
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‘*T will make but one remark on such divine 
champions, Davis and his prototypes tell you 
Middleton, &c. have used the same objections, 
and they have been confuted: answering, in 
the theologic dictionary, signifying confuting ; 
no matter whether there is sense, argument, 
truth, in the answer or not. Upon the whole, 
I think ridicule is the only answer such a work 
is entitled to. The ablest answer which you 
can make (which would be the ablest answer 
that could be made) would never have any 
authority with the cabal, yet would allow a sort 
of dignity to the author. His patrons will 
always maintain that he vanquished you, un- 
less you made him too ridiculous for them to 
dare to revive his name. You might divert 
yourself, too, with Alma Mater, the church, 
employing a goujat to defend the citadel, while 
the generals repose in their tents. If Irenmwus, 
St Augustine, &c. did not set apprentices and 
proselytes to combat Celsus and the adversaries 
of the new religion—but early bishops had not 
five or six thousand pounds a-year. In short, 
dear sir, I wish you not to lose your time ; that 
is, either not reply, or set your mark on your 
answer, that it may always be read with the 
rest of your works."’ 

Of course he warmly approves of Gibbon’s 
Vindication,” published early in 1779. 

(To be continued.] 





Satan in Love. A Dramatic Poem. By 
Mrs. Harriet Downing, author of ** Remem- 
brances of a Monthly Nurse,” “ Touched in 
the Head,” &c. &. 12mo. pp. 218. Lon- 
don, 1840. Bell. 

Tue Devil, we have been told, is not so black 

as he is painted, nor does he appear to be so 

destitute of friends as may have been ima- 
gined ; for here has Mrs. Harriet Downing, 
author of ** ‘Fouched in the Head,” espoused 
his cause as a very agreeable love-maker, and 

Prince Albert has permitted the poem to be 

dedicated to him. Burns of old shewed a 

sneaking kindness for him, but did not make 

him a devilish fine fellow: he was only 
Wae to think upon yon den 
Even for his sake, 

and hinted something about the possibility of 

his reflecting thereupon and amending his 

weary life. This idea, Mrs. Downing, with 
finer sympathy, has carried out, and restored 
the repentant ‘* Clooty” to his lofty estate 
among the heavenly hosts. In fact, Love quite 
reforms him, and he adheres to his good reso- 
lutions, not as hitherto, 

When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be! 

When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he! 

There is a great kindness of disposition in 
this production. Like the worst of men, Mrs. 

D. will not think Satan himself to be nulla 

virtute redemplum; but argues that even he 

must have a germ of goodness of him, which, 
being touched, would reclaim him to the fold. 

He accordingly falls in love with a certain 

angelic German girl called Agnes, and she 

strongly reciprocates the fancy, struck by the 
superiority of his manner, and, perhaps, by the 
recherché nature of his dress: for he relates to 
us, when he is going a-courting,— 
** T must be drest ; 

I have a wardrobe ever at command : 

What shall it be? A suit of comely brown? 

No, that looks old and snuffy.—Lincoln- 

That is gone out of date—it shall be black; 


‘There is no lie in black; "tis my own hue !— 
My linen shall be of most snowy whiteness, 


Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.’ By Henry Edward Davis, B.A. 
of Baliol College, Oxford. He was born in 1756, and died 
in 1784, at the early age of twenty-seven. He was a native 
of Windsor, and is believed to have received a present 
from George the Third for this prodyction.—£.” 
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And fine as cobwebs; ‘t will attract her eye, 


For women like a hand and linen fair~— 
for my features, they will serve my turn; 
outline dark, and rather sad, 
With es! 
i= sole dentifrice), 
hair—’t is rather crisp’d, I own, 
With the brain-fever—I'll moisten it with oil ; 
Here's some, I see, at hand. 
He regards himself in the mirror of Agnes. 
Methinks I have rather a taking air! 
Something that women like—a Werter look; 
Asif pale Melancholy gave me birth 
After a surfeit.— Prone to suicide ! 
Causing compassion, but too proud to ask it! 


80 Rugantino look’d, who won all hearts, 
The dark, mysterious bravo of fair Venice !~— 
Yes, 1 shall do—— 


Now I'll be visible; flash on her sight 

As doth the meteor from the sullen cloud !” 

No wonder that he makes an impression in 
spite of his Club foot, such as was never seen 
entering Crockford’s, and a rather unpleasant 
sulphury smell, such as might be supposed in 
the English tourist following the distich ad- 
vice 

rl All you that go to Scotland, 
And leave your native home, 
Provide yourself with brimstone 
And a curry-comb. 


We ought also to notice that there was 
an exceeding degree of warmth about him; 
but ladies may be partial to warmth in their 
lovers. Thus :— 

«* Lucifer, presenting his arm to Agnes. 
We'll lead val 31 ines the road to church, 
And often sit me th churchwardens’ pew, 
Or partson’s chair, to hear the sermon out; 
Or walk unseen, throughout the crowded aisles, 
Filling the ladies’ minds with other thoughts 
Than what he preaches,—feathers, flowers, brocades; 
The pressure of a hand, a look, a sigh !— 
Agnes, we'll lead the way! 

Agnes, taking his arm, and aside. 

The day is cold; this arm of yours is hot! 
It will impart to mine a kindly warmth; 
You'll let me change it when it causes pain ! 
No one shall guess the reason why !” 

Lucifer appears to think that Agnes might 
be conscience.smitten at keeping company with 
a person of his notoriously bad character ; but 
she is not afraid, and reassures him in these 
words : — 

“A For what? 
And thou hast got a very dreadful name! 
Me thou wouldst never harm, and so to me 
Thou art not evil, I would do thee good, 
So evil cannot be ‘twixt thee and me, 

* e r ° 7. ° 
Here, take this rose ;—'t is very fresh and sweet. 
I would not pluck it from its parent tree 
For mine own breast, but twill refresh thy sense.— 
Alas! ‘tis faded at by thy touch !— 


Tam alone, ’t is true, with thee, 
What then? 


, mourn, . All things that come in contact 
with me perish; 
That is my curse. I must not tarry here, 
Or thou, the sweetest rose in Nature’s garden, 
Wilt hang thy head and die. I will away! 
I will not breathe a pestilence upon thee; 
Adieu! [He rises, 
Agnes, fervently. Die, saidst thou! Perish like this 
rose !— 


Not if this outward form of mine were torn 
By savage hands into ten thousand parts, 
And trampled into dust !—Not if the booming winds 
Scatter'd each atom through each clime of earth, 
Or mix’d them with the sands beneath the ocean !— 
- Lam a deathiess spirit like to thee, 
And each are clothed in elements not ours, 
More than this silkworm robe, that insects wove, 
And I have borrow'd ! 
> regarding her. But Death will take 
away those love-lit eyes! 
That lip of rose! those fair and rounded arms! 
That Rove and pearl-like bosom, where now breathes 
fe! 


All change to Agnes must to her be wrong, 
Since she must lose by aught that alters her ! 
, composedly. Now mark how well I’ll answer 
this fair speech ; 

So stay awhile. Suppose this spirit fled,— 

The real Agnes shrined within this clay), 

nd sitting ere beside thee, like to now, 
Was left this compound of the elements, 
That late encompass’d my immortal part, 
The empty casket thou so late hast praised; 
Say, wouldst ee as <2 hold this hand, 

uy uty of these eyes, 

That st Mi! 

pon 


~ inex; ive, changeless glance, 
thine own? 0! thon wouldst leave this form 


a statue—still to sit, 
As do the carved ones by sculptor’s hand; 





Then waste not words, like man, in empty praise, 
Of what is but my clothing for a day? 
Such are the phrases, palling to my sense, 
The courtly Lindorf uses, but in vain, 
o.win me to his love. 
Lucifer, starting up vehemently. Presumptuous, daring 
man! Bi him aspire 
To wed with Lyra, fairest star of heaven, 
He may succeed ;—but, Agnes, not with thee! 
Agnes, caimly. Thou sayest well;—but wherefore 
with such heat? 
Lord Lindorf might as well address the winds, 
Or praise the lustre of the parting sun ; 
They heed him not.” - 

Our readers will observe that there is some 
real mind and poetry in the foregoing extract ; 
though the design of the whole subject is 
strange, and its treatment most incongruous. 
The account of the Last Day is as ready an 
example of this as we could select; and the 
thought of calling a coach on such an oc- 
casion is, to us, the sublime of the ridiculous. 

Mr. Miiller (a worthy priest) :— 

Hope every thing, my child ;— 
Is that a flame I see on yonder hill 
Agnes. How the earth trembles! Yes; there mounts 
on high, 
A pyramid of fire, wreathed in smoke ; 
The scroll speaks truth—this world will quickly end! 
(Enter Paulo and Margaret, followed by Ursula, 
who carries the Infant. 
Paulo, alarmed. There is a frightful earthquake all 
around ; 
And a wide rent, just by our cottage door. 
Which swallowed up the cow, and both the goats! 
Margaret, trembling. And through each crevice fire 
rushing out! 
Already it has caught the old elm-tree, 
Which crackles as it burns. 
Ursula, I’ve brought the child, and both the precious 
Bibles— 


The old one, and the new. Paulo, take this: 
lf we must die, have it within your hands, 
Mr. Miller, solemnly. it is ordain’d that all must 
yield their breath ;— 
Then why not now? Have fortitude; 
I will come back, but now must take my leave : 
Remember, nought can hurt the eternal soul! 
Mr. Miller goes out, 
Agnes. It is our duty to protect our lives 
Allin our power, Paulo, go bring the coach ; 
The crazy vehicle my father u 
When first he married ; seek a pair of horses, 
And you shall drive us all towards the sea ; 
It will be safer there, at least a while, 
Margaret, weeping. Oh, what a smell of sulphur! 
What blue flame 
Is rising now! Olady, save us all! 
Run, Paulo, fetch the coach, and let’s be gone! 
Paulo goes out. 
Another hill’s on fire! what can it =e ? 
hy 


Margaret. 
Uraula, solemnly. The end of all is come! 


— boy 
Must close his beauteous orbs, blue as the skies, 
And not in sleep! I’ve known it many years, 
That the great change was nigh; signs have appear’d 
To me—tenant full fourscore seasons, (nay ‘tis more,) 
Of this old world, that long it could not last. 
=— Oft have you said so; but I deem’d it 
then 
Nought but the dream of age, for ever mournful. 
Have you, dear lady, seen portentous signs 
As well as our good grandame ? 
Agnes, abstractediy. Signs, said’stthou? Yes, I have 
had a sign, 
Certain and sure; and yet I could not see 
What it portended. Margaret, thy child 
Has had a sponsor, one thou couldst not dream 
Would take that office, save in bitterest scorn : 
Satan has been his godfather, and is 
—_ an angel, near the throne of God ? 


reula. hat man with the splay foot? I told 
you so! 
Margaret. You told us not 


That Satan was restored to paradise. 
Oh, what a blast of sulphur passes by, 
It takes | my breath ! 

Agnes. Alas! I saw thy infant gasp and die, 
Inhaling that foulair! Yes, he is gone! 

Margaret, with anguish, O God! my child, my 

auteous babe, has perish’d ! 
Enter Paulo. 
The horses are all restive with affright : 
What see I there? Dead is my first-born boy ? 
Then wherefore fly ? Let us all perish here! 

Agnes. We have no right to throw our lives away 
Before the appointed time, Away then to the heights, 
Above the sea ! 

Paulo, weeping. Say, did the lightning strike our 
darling dead ? 
O grandame ! these are fearful times, indeed ! 
» encouragin, We shall but close our eyes 
like this sweet babe, 
And open them in heaven. He now is there 


ae 


Margaret, weeping. No, dearest lady, no ! here, at 


a breast, 
Still let him lie—one grave will serve us all! 
, looking out. Well, be it so: I hear the 
lumbering coach ; 
Quick, let us enter it, and haste away ; 
Well may the horses rear ;—the wood’s a-blaze ! 
And see your cottage, Paulo, has caught fire, 
And all your garden trees. Quick, to the heights! 
(They all depart, Margaret carrying the dead 
body of the infant.” 

The other dramatis persone die in suc. 
cession, and there is a wild description of some 
of the appearances in the world’s wreck. It is 
very tragi-comic, laughy-cry-able :— 


ee at Mark how that sea-snake leaps and coils 
about ! 
Vain are its struggles—on the whale it dies ! 
What shoals of sharks blacken the foaming sea, 
Which now begins to boil! 
Oh, what a sight to see !—My head swims round— 
I faint with terror ! 
(Mr. Miller staggere neay the edge of the rock.” 


[Delivers a lecture on geology, which settles 
the Huttonian theory.] 


‘€ Gone, are they ? ?—engulph'd in fires 
That have been burning from this world’s creation, 
Devouring all beneath ! raging, increasing, 

Until this orb, grown hollow like a cup, 
With nought substantial save a slender crust 
Just at the surface, soon mnst lose its form, 
And sink into a vast irregular heap 

Of burning ashes?” 


Lucifer appears, and the dénotiment en. 
sues :-— 


1, a 





«« Agnes. Lend me thine hand ! 

Fain would I die upon thy friendly breast, 

Supported by thine arms. There—that will do! 

Draw up my blister'd feet! I cannot breathe 

This hot, sulphureous vapour! Yet I'm blest 

That thou art saved! Dear Lucifer, farewell! 

[Agnes dies in the arms of Lucifer, and he rises with her 
upon @ golden cloud, supported by angels, who sing the 

ing :— 
Earth is ‘ vanished like a scroll;’ 
Soon another will arise ; 
But the everlasting soul 
Liveth, though the body dies! 

The mission is ended ; the victory won; 

The love-task is finish’d ; the errand is done; 

Triumphant we rise to the place of our birth ; 

Whilst crash sinks the last burning fragment of earth! 
[They ascend; and the Earth, blazing, is opposed by the 

boiling waters of the deep. Dreadful is the antagoniem— 

the hissing, bellowing sound; at length the Ocean is dried 
up, and the fire is quenched ; nothing but a speck remains 
—the nucleus of another world.” 

Then follows the conclusion, which, however 
well meant, grates upon our sense so like blas- 
phemy that we dare scarcely quote any part 
of it :— 

** Scene the last. Lucifer arrives in heaven, and lays the 
glorified, but inanimate, body of Agnes at the feet of the 
everlasting Redeemer, the manifestation of the Father, 
who is ineffable and unapproachable but through the Son. 
The glory of the Holy Spirit shines around the person of 
the Son, far more brilliant than can be conceived by mortal, 
and darts its rays through all the universe. Myriads of 
angels; the suns and planets staying their course to wit- 
ness the scene. 

Lucifer, kneeling. My Saviour and my God, 
Behold my sister! messenger from thee : 
I knew her not on earth, and she had lost, 
Whilst clothed in frail humanity below, 
All memory of her pure primeval state; 
Nor is it yet awaken’d. Son of God! 
Him I have tempted, mock’d, and sore blasphemed,— 
Receive my humble homage—grateful thanks. 

O wondrous love! that for a wretch like me, 

Could leave the bosom of thy holy Father, 

To be the sacrifice, 

The Son of God. Love has no bounds ! 

It is eternal, infinite, unchanging. 

Witness this bright-eyed seraph at my feet ! 

After thy fall, unwearied did she plead 

For God’s permission to attend thy steps, 

E’en down to lowest hell, to win thee back 

To that Redemption purchase by me 

Thou hast accepted—free, full, and for eternity! 

This darling child of heaven, 

Thy better half, since love made all her being, 

And self she sacrificed for good of one 

Treading my footsteps, who gave up my life, 

Whilst in the flesh, for all who e’er had sinn’'d-— 

This yet unconscious daughter of the skies, 

Bear her within thine arms to that bright bower 

Where she and thee, the first-born stars of heaven, 

First open’d your refulgent eyes to bliss; 


There let her wake to happiness renew'd, 
(Lucifer, accompanied by a 





A winged cherub! Shall we inter him here, 
Before we go? : 


shining host of ) 
pe AE she first unfurled her pinions in 
company. She is laid dowon upon the 
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within the rainbow arch. Soft music. The angele enter 
not the bower, but crowd around it. 
The Voice of the Son of God, he himself invisible. 
Receive again, dear pardon’d Lucifer, 
Thy brilliant wings; now hover o’er this seraph, 
And I will give again the immortal spark 
To her fair form. ; 
I’ve breathed the breath of life 
Into her nostrils, Now, Lucifer, address her. 
Lucifer, Why sleeps my glorious sister such long 
while? 
I miss her presence, and would soar aloft! 
[Agnes opening her eyes, and receiving at the same time 
her white silvery plumes again.” 
She unfolds her ‘pearly pinions,” and we 
lay down our pen. 


The History and Antiquities of Leath Ward, 
in the County of Cumberland: with Bio. 
graphical Notices and Memoirs. By Samuel 
Jefferson. Illustrated with numerous Plates 
and Engravings. 8vo. pp. 515. 1840. Car- 
lisle: Jefferson. London: Nichols and 
Son; and Whittaker and Co. Newcastle: 
Charnlev. 

To illustrate a portion of the interesting county 

of Cumberland is a laudable undertaking ; and 

Mr. Jefferson deserves our praise for the pains 

and industry he has bestowed on the Ward 

(or hundred) of Leath, which comprises the 

south-eastern portion of the shire; is about 

thirty-five miles in length, and of irregular 
breadth, nowhere exceeding fourteen miles 
from north to south. There are genealogies of 
the Dacre, Musgrave, and other ancient war- 
rior families, some of them now extinct, and 
others vanished into several faint points in 
female lines, but some still represented by 
manly heirs. In other respects the local and 
provincial information is valuable to northern 
England; and there are some matters of greater 








general nationality to be found among the more} 


limited details. ‘Thus, from the painted win- 
dows of the old church of Penrith we have 
portraits of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, and his wife, Cicely Nevill, the parents 
of Edward IV. and Richard III. and said to be 
the only likenesses of them extant. The etch- 
ings of these heads enrich the embellishments. 
We select an extract as a specimen of the 
things of more diffused interest: — 

“The great north road through Carlisle to 


Edinburgh and Glasgow traverses the parish | 


and passes over Wragmire Moss, of which part 
of the road we have the following notice in 
Bishop Nicolson’s MSS.: ‘In 1354, a grant 
was made of forty days’ indulgence to any that 
should contribute to the repairs of the high-way 
through Wragmire; and to the support of 
Jobn de Corbrig, a poor hermit living in that 
part.” On Wragmire Moss, until the year 
1823, there was a well-known oak, known as 
the last tree of Inglewood Forest, which had 
survived the blasts of 700 or 800 winters. 
This ‘time-honoured’ oak was remarkable, 
not only for the beauty of the wood, which was 
marked in a similar manner to satin-wood, but 
as being a boundary mark between the manors 
of the Duke of Devonshire and the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlisle, as also between the parishes 
of Hesket and St. Cuthbert’s Carlisle; and was 
noticed as such for upwards of 600 years. This 
‘gnarled and knotted oak,’ which had wea- 
thered so many hundred stormy winters, was 
become considerably decayed in its trunk. It 
fell not, however, by the tempest or the axe, 
but from sheer old age: this happened on the 
13th of June, 1823, If not of late years, 
as beautiful in its foliage, nor presenting 
snch a goodly assemblage of wide-spreading 
and umbrageous branches, as some other cele- 
brated oaks, yet it was an objeet of great 
interest, being the veritable last tree of Ingle - 





sacrifice of human life, would not suffer his 
army to destroy trees, and halted his mighty 
|host for three days that he might repose 
beneath the Phrygian plane; and yet, pro- 
bably, that tree had not numbered half the 
years of this relic of Inglewood, under whose 
|spreading branches may have reposed the vic- 
|torious Edward I., who is said to have killed 
| 200 bucks in this ancient forest; and perhaps, 
lat a later period, ‘ John de Corbrig, the poor 
|hermit’ of Wragmire, has counted his beads 
| beneath its shade.” 

| The Druidical remains called Long Meg 
{and her Daughters, and other antiquities, 
|whether British, Roman, Danish, or Saxon, 
| which occur in this district, are spccifically de- 
scribed; and the description of the churches 
‘is well done. The biographies are in keeping 
| with the other merits of the volume; and one 
jof ** Father Hudleston,” contributed by Dr. 
| Lugard, asserts some curious and questionable 
jfacts. Speaking of the escape of Charles II., 
| he states :— 

| * After onsultation with Lord Wilmot, 
|Charles was conducted the same night to 
| Moseley ; Wilmot met him there, and left him 
in the morning to make further arrangements. 
| The king spent most of his time on that day 
}and the next in conversation with Hudleston, 
/and in reading the books in Hudleston’s room, 
among which he found a treatise in manuscript, 
written by Richard Hudleston, the uncle of the 
priest, and a monk of the celebrated monaster: 
of Monte Cassino, in Italy, who had spent the 
last thirty years of his life as a missionary in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. It was entitled 
‘A Short and Plain Way to the Truth and 
Church ;’ and Charles, having read it, said to 
Hudleston, ‘ I have never seen any thing more 
plain and clear upon this subject. The argu- 
ments here drawn from succession are 80 con- 
clusive that I do not conceive how they can be 
denied.” These words were not forgotten : 
when the king afterwards became a Catholic on 
his death-bed, Hudleston attributed it to the 
impression made on his mind by tho reading of 
this tract ; and under that persuasion he pub- 
lished it in the beginning of 1688.” 








| Wang Keaow Lwan Pith Néen Chang Hin; 
| or, The Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaou 
Lwan Wang. A Chinese Tale, founded on 
fact. Translated from the Original by 
Robert Thom, Esq., Resident in Canton. 
| Canton, 1839. Printed at the ‘Canton 
Press” Office. London, 1840. Ball, Arnold, 
and Co. 
Ir is no shame to confess that we are not com- 
petent judges of the fidelity or spirit of this 
translation: in fact, we must take the trans- 
lator’s word for it; and the preface tells us— 
** The following tale is extracted from the 
eleventh volume of the ‘Kin koo ke kwan,’— 
* Remarkable Observations of Ancient and Mo. 
dern Times,’ in twelve volumes. An abridg- 
ment of the same story is found in the * Tsing 
she,’ or ‘ History of the Passions’ (ten volumes), 
in the seventh volume, sixteenth division (being 
that of the passion of revenge), under the head 
of ‘Chow Ting chang.’ The story was at first 
translated quite literally, but, on re-perusing it, 
the translator, fearing lest, from its remark- 
able brevity and abruptness, it would be most 
unpalatable to an English reader, besides being 
in many passages absolutely unintelligible, 
wrote it out afresh, when a great many liber- 
ties were taken with the original text, espe- 
cially in giving the most decent interpretation 





to cer expressions, which, howeyer eus- 








wood Forest. Xerxes, who cared not ‘for the | tomary among the Chinese, would te Sentive 


to Europeans; and one. passage which would 
/not admit of being so handled 
‘entirely suppressed. * * $ 


has been 
“ That the forei issionari ath. 
a oreign missiona’ who re- 
sided at Peking (he continues 40. state) Pose 
sessed every facility for studying the lan. 
guage and literature of the country, that the 
most educated natives themselves " 
I believe to be the case; that we who live in 
Canton stand upon a very. much more favour. 
able footing for prosecuting our researches than 
the forlorn student, confined to his own cham- 
ber in Paris or Berlin, with no one to whom he 
can look for assistance, I very readily admit; 
still is our situation not quite so favourable ag 
the learned and able sinologue seems to think 
it. Weare not surrounded by the gens de lettres 
as were the missionaries at Peking, we have 
not free access to their stores of knowledge as 
these able men had, nor are we looked up to 
with that profound respect which they, for a 
season at least, exacted from the throne itself, 
Oh no! our Chinese associates are hong-mer- 
chants, linguists, compradores, and coolies — 
people who make no pretensions to literary 
merit—- people who cannot if they would, and 
who dare not if they cauld, convey to us any 
literary instruction ; and who, while they eat 
our bread, most commonly hate and despise us ! 
Such is the case, less or more, of every foreigner 
who sets his foot in China! The writer, dur- 
ing a residence of nearly five years, has only 
three times (and that by mere accident) con- 
versed with persons who can properly be called 
by profession literary men (lettrés Chinois). 
Two of these occasions being upon business, na 
familiar conversation was permitted. The third 
occasion was at a hong-merchant’s, where a 
Han lin (académicien) was visiting as a friend. 
This lettré Chinois condescended to ask a few 
questions, but smiled with incredulity on being 
told that the English had their poetry as well as 
the Chinese had theirs, and appeared actually ta 
sicken with disgust when assured that it was 
quite possible in our barbarous tongue to com- 
pose a win chang! (thesis or homily.) It is 
worthy of note that this gentleman, on meet. 
ing the writer, gave himself out as a merchant, 
most probably from the idea that it was be- 
neath the dignity of a lettré to pollute his li 
by conversing familiarly with a despised foe 
reigner! In one word, then (and the truth 
must be told even though with a blush), the 
Chinese men of letters look upon us, upon our 
pursuits, and upon every thing connected with 
us, with the most utter contempt !” 

No matter whether with or without good 
reason, perhaps the Chinese will know us 
better by and by ; but whether they will think 
better of us remains to be seen when one or 
other of the parties sing Tea Deum. A pretty 
characteristic frontispiece, lithographed at Can- 
ton, affords us an idea of some of the characters, 
and particularly of the bright-tartar-eyed, wee- 
footed heroine, whose garden sports led to the 
amour and catastrophe so well painted by the 
dramatist. For the incidents are well told, and 
the dénoément is affecting. There is no dif. 
ference in the hearts and passions of men and 
women; and it is only their modification by 
custom that makes the difference. Custom is, 
indeed, most powerful. It prescribes rules of 
action and modes of expression. It promotes 
virtue or facilitates vice; and it plays handy- 
dandy in so strange a style, that the virtues and 
vices of countries interchange their natures— 
vice being esteemed virtue, and virtye vice. 

The introduction to 7 tale may confound 
them a little, for it is as follows :— 
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‘ I¢ is related that in the province of Keangse, 
the Foo district of Jaouchow, the Heen district 
of Yu tseen, and the village of Changlo, there 
lived a man of the common people called 
Chang yih. ‘This man dealt in miscellaneous 
articles, and, one day, in the way of business, 
he had occasion to go to the chief city of the 
Heen district, and the night being already far} 
gone ere his little matters were all arranged, he 
went to sleep at a lodging-house outside of the 
town. This lodging-house, being already full 
of people, could yield him no accommodation. 
There happened, however, in a partition wall to 
be an empty apartment fast locked, in which no 
man dwelt; and Chang yih, addressing the land- 
lord, said to him, ‘ Mine host! why not open 
this empty room and let me have it?’ ‘The 
landlord replied, ‘In this room, sir, are ghosts 
or devils, and I dare not lodge guests in it.’ 
Chang yih again said to him, ‘ Well, even if 
there should be ghosts or devils, what should I 
be afraid of them for?’ The landlord, having 
not a word more to say, could only comply ; sv 
he unlocked the door, and taking a lamp and a 
aweeping-broom, handed them over to Chang 
yih. This person then entered the room, and 
taking the lamp, placed it steadily on the 
ground, where he trimmed it quite brightly. 
In the centre of the room was a broken bed- 
stead, literally piled up with dust ; so he made 
use of his broom and swept it clean, spread open 
the bed-clothes, called for a little rice and wine, 
on which he supped, threw the door to again, 
undressed himself, and went to sleep. In a 
dream he saw a very beautiful woman, in rich 
and gaudy attire, step forward and recommend 
herself to his pillow. | While dreaming he em- 
braced her, and when he awoke, strange to say, 
this woman was still as before at his side! 
Chang yih asked her who she was? When she 
replied, ‘I am the wife of a neighbour, and 
because my husband has gone abroad, I feel 
afraid to sleep alone, so we must just mutually 
accommodate matters. Do not, at present, speak 
any more; afterwards you will know all!’ 
Chang yih did not again ask her, and when it 
was bright daylight, this woman took her depart- 
ture; at night she again came, when both parties 
were as pleased as at first. Thus it continued for 
three successive nights, and the landlord seeing 
that his guest, Mr. Chang, the merchant, was 
at leisure, by chance said, in relation to this cir- 
cumstance, that formerly in that room a woman 
had hanged herself, and that strange things 
frequently happened there; ‘ Only,’ added he, 
‘all seems to be quite quiet at present.’ Chang 
yih treasured what he heard in his breast, and 
when night came, and that same woman came 
’ with it, he put the question to her, saying, ‘ ‘I'- 
day the landlord told me that in this room was 
the ghost of a woman who had hanged herself : 
I presume that this must be you?’ The lady, 
without betraying the least symptom of shame, 
or shewing any desire to conceal the truth, re- 
plied promptly, ‘It is indeed myself, and no 
other! But you, sir, may be under no appre- 
hension, as I have not the slightest intention to 
injure you.’ Chang yih begged her to favour 
him with the particulars of her history, which 
she did in these words :—‘ In my previous state 
of existence I was a girl of the town, and my 
family name was Muh. My rank in the stews 
was number twenty-two, and for this reason 
people used to call me Miss Neen urh. I had a 
liaison with a man of Yu tseen district, called 
Yang chuen, and we were very intimate indeed. 
He promised to marry me, and take me home 
with him; so on the faith of this I assisted 
him with my little private stock of money, 
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My false lover went pff, and in three yedrs not 
returning, the old lady at the head of our esta- 
blishment wished to constrain my affections, 
and urged me to admit another suitor; so hav- 
ing no plan to get rid of her importunities, and 
being unable to bear up against the vexation 
that weighed me down, I hanged myself, and 
died! The place where my brothers dwelt in 
was sold to another person, who nowadays 
uses it as a lodging-house. in former times 
this was my room, and my spirit, not being ex- 
tinguished, continues to haunt it as before. 
Yang chuen is from the same district as your- 
self, perhaps you may know him?’ Chang yih 
replied, that he kicw him very well. ‘ And 
where is he now, and what is he about ?’ asked 
the woman, Chang yih replied, ‘ Last year he 
removed his dwelling to the south gate of the 
city of Jaouchow, where he has married a wife, 
and opened ashop. Moreover, his business is in 
avery flourishing way.’ The woman gave a 
long sigh, but at that time made no further ob- 
servation. After two days more, when Chang 
yih was about to return home, she said to him, 
*T have a strong desire, sir, to follow you, and 
live with you altogether, but Ido not know 
whether you will consent or not ?? Chang yih 
replied, ‘ Why, if you are able to accompany me, 
pray what objection should I have?’ Upon 
this the woman rejoined, ‘ Then, sir, would you 
be good enough to get ready a small wooden 
tablet, and -have written upon it, ‘ This is the 
spirit’s tablet of Miss Neen urh,’ which you 
can put in your clothes-basket. If at any time 
vou take it out and call me, I will on that in- 
stant come forth.’ Our friend Chang promised 
that he would do so. His companion further 
said to him, ‘I have still fifty taels of silver 
buried beneath this bed, which no one knows 
of ; you may take it and use it as you list, sir.’ 
Chang yih dug up the ground, and in reality 
found a pitcher containing fifty taels of silver, 
at which his heart was full well pleased, and 
thus the night passed. Next day he had the 
spirit’s tablet written out, which he stowed away 
carefully, and bidding the landlord good-by, set 
out on his way home. When he had got to his 
house, he recounted all these circumstances to 
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wished to ask her what she meant, bunt, in a 
moment, she was already ashore. He followed 
her, and saw her distinctly enter a shop, which, 
on inspecting narrowly, he found to be in very 
deed the house of Yang chuen. Having waited 
for some time, he did not see her come forth ; 
but he saw the whole of Yang chuen’s establish- 
ment in a state of fright and alarm, and, in a 
brief space of time, the sound of weeping seemed 
to shake the very ground. He inquired the 
reason of a person in the shop, who thus ac- 
counted for it: * Why,’ said he, ‘my master, 
Yang chuen, was well enough ; hitherto there 
had been nothing the matter with him, when, 
all of a sudden, he met some wicked devil or 
other, for the blood spouted out of the nine 
orifices of his body, and he died !? Chang yih 
knew within his heart that it was Miss Neen 
urh who had done the deed : so, quietly stealing 
downto his vessel, he took the spirit’s tablet, 
and earnestly called upon her, but she was 
never seen to come:forth more! Chang yih 
then comprehended, that the old outstanding 
debt due her at the chief city was a debt of ven- 
geance to be recovered from Yang chuen for 
his unjust conduct towards her when a being 
of this world! There is a verse of poetry 
which says feelingly in relation to this : — 


* Wang Kwei turned his back upon every sense of good- 
ness, and drew down upon himself the deadly ven- 
geance of the gods! 

Le yih also sinned against his conscience, and for doing 
so his nature was changed ! 

Please read this little story of Yang chuen’s cruel con- 
duct, and the fate he met for it, 

And you will find that Imperial Heaven protects not 
the heartless lover !’ 


We have just now been relating how that 
Miss Neen urh, even although dead, managed 
to exact a deadly vengeance for her wrongs : 
but then it is said that her spirit came forth to 
avenge her ; which is a very strange, and by no 
means a certain, circumstance.” 

This leads to the more certain story of Miss 
Keaou Lwan Wang, who, being seen swinging 
in her garden by a fine young gentleman in 
mulberry -coloured clothes, and euphoniously 
named Ting Chang, the matter led to a love- 
affair of genuine Chinese construction, and 





which consisted of @ hundred pieces of gold, 


his wife. This lady was not at first too well | highly illustrative of the feelings and manners 
pleased with the adventure, but on seeing the|of the people. It would occupy too much of 
fifty taels of silver she recovered her good | our space to follow the thread of the courtship, 
humour, and expressed no dissatisfaction. | but we will give a sample. 

Chang yih having set up Miss Neen urh’s spirit’s| ‘* We may again remind the reader, that it 
tablet by the eastern wall, his wife, by way of| was thinking too much about her lover, the 
sport, took it and called upon her, when lo! in| young student Chow, which had at first led to 
broad daylight Miss Neen urh came walking | Keaou Lwan falling sick ; but having had her 
forth, and made the good lady of the house a| pulse felt by him, and being now permitted to 
profound obeisance. This personage was at! ramble through the garden ad libitum, attended 
first a good deal startled, but afterwards getting | only by people in whom she had implicit con- 
familiar to the sight of the spectre, she made no} fidence, she felt so delighted, that fully half of 
work about it. At night, when Chang yih and} her complaint left her in a moment. She was 
his rib retired to rest, the stranger slept beside | now continually coming to the pavilion in the 
them, and, strange to say, neither was the bed} garden, where she and Ting Chang saw each 
in any way observed to be cramped nor narrow ! | other frequently ; they walked together, they 
After some ten days and more the spectre lady| sat together, and even sometimes would she 
said to Chang yih, ‘ There is an old outstanding| be prevailed on to join him in a cup of tea at 
debt due me at the principal city of the district ; | his studies, until at length, little by little, they 
perhaps, sir, you wonld like to go along with| paid no attention to the strict barrier which 
me to recover it ?? Our friend Chang, hoping | law and custom have placed betweed the sexes 
to turn the affair to his own advantage, at once | in China, for they sat side by side, they clasped 
promised. He then forthwith hired a vessel, | each other’s hands, and gave numerous, though 
and taking the spirit’s tablet, placed it carefully | hitherto innocent, tokens of their burning love. 
in the centre of the boat. The stranger lady| Ting Chang at length seized an opportunity, 
travelled with him by day, and slept with him | when no one was present, to urge his suit, and 
at night; indeed, she seemed not at all to shun | earnestly implored for a glance at the fragrant 
the intercourse of people of flesh and blood.| chamber. Keaou Lwan stole a look towards 
After travelling a few days, they arrived at the the spot where Aunt Tsaou stood, and answered 
south gate of Jaouchow city, when the woman | in a low whisper, ‘ The key is in her possession, 
said, ‘I am now going to Yang chuen’s house | my brother must himself beg it of her!’ Ting 
ta claim the old debt due me,’ Chang yih| Chang in an instant comprehended her mean- 
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ing; and next day, having purchased two pieces |day your love towards each other should wax | 
of the finest silks and a pair of gold bracelets, leold 3 and each of you should preserve a copy, 
he employed Minghea to lay them before Aunt! as a pledge that, one day or another, you will 
Tsaou. ‘This good lady forthwith hied away to | join the bridal cups and go through the other | 
her niece, and said to her, ‘ Young master Chow forms of a regular marriage. If the woman | 
has been sending me a very handsome present. | deceive the man, may the swift lightning strike 
I'm sure I don’t know what his meaning can be her dead! If the man deceive the woman, may 





} 
! 


em emma 

passion, and dragged the green and tender buds of 
my heart astray,— 

Rage now follows like a torrent, and shrinks these green 
buds to the withered red of resentment ! 

Then, I said, My lord will return true to his promise, 
as Spring to her revolving period ;— 

But now, alas! full well I know that all is vanity |’ 

1 turn my head, and lean against therailing, the painful 
spot of our long farewell,— 

And all my sorrows, for ten thousand years, I Jay at the 


by so doing” ¢ Why,’ said Keaou Liwan, ‘he | unnumbered arrows slay his body; and fur- | door of the false and cruel east wind !'” 
is a young and thoughtless student, and not! ther, may he or she again receive the punish-| We will not treat our readers with the ode 
without his faults: I presume he means by his ment of their crime in the City of the Dead, | of resentment, but hasten to the catastrophe. 
present to solicit my kind aunt’s indulgence.’ | by sinking into the hell of darkness for ever | Having put together every paper and document 
Aunt Tsaou replied, ‘ What is most at heart} and ever!’ Aunt ‘I'saou pronounced the curse | relating to their vows and marriage, together 
with you two young folks 1 know perfectly,;in a most solemn and touching manner, that | with the poetry the treachery of her lover had 
but whatever intercourse you may have, I will) struck awe for a moment into the hearts of | wrung from her despairing breast, she addressed 
never, never disclose it!’ Saying these words, ‘both the student and Iwan; with mntual|the packet to the military governor of the dis« 
she took the key, and handed it over to Ming- | fondness, however, they set about writing ont | trict where the faithless Ting Chang resided ; 
hea. Lwan’s heart was delighted, and she in-| the several copies of the marriage-contract, |and “ that very night Keaon Lwan washed 
stantly wrote the following stanza to Ting! which being solemnly sworn to, they knelt in| her person with the utmost care, and, having 
Chang :— | humble worship before heaven and earth, and j changed her clothes, she desired Minghea to 
«In secret I take these words and send them to my lord, | afterwards returned their hearty thanks to |go and boil her some tea, using this deceit to 
But do not inconsiderately open your lips to other) Aunt Tsaou. This lady, then producing rich | get Minghea out of the room, No sooner was 
This night ance al the fragrant apartment will not fruits and mellow wine, pledged each of them her maid gone than, having first fastened the 
be locked, jin a cup, and wished them joy as man and wife. door, she made use of a stool to support her 
And when the moon changes the shadows of the flowers, | ‘This continued until the third drum (mid- |feet; then taking a white sash, she threw it 
Jet my lover come. inight), when Aunt ‘I'saou taking her leave, jover a beam and tied it; next, having made 
On receiving these lines, Ting Chang’s joy! the student, hand in hand with Lwan, ascended | fast the scented ganze napkin, the first cause of 


was without bounds, That night, when it was | the nuptial couch, and the pleasures of matri- 
already dusk, and the watchman’s first drum | mony are too well known to require further 


jall her woes, round her throat, she joined it to 
the white sash in a dead knot; and finally, kick- 


had sounded, he, with slow and stealthy steps, | amplification. At the fifth drum (three to five |ing away the stool, her feet swung in mid air, 
bent his way to the inner section of the house; in the morning) Lwan urged the student to and in a moment her spirit dissolved in ether, 
and, the back door being ajar, he sideways| rise, and laid the following strong injunction iwhile her soul sought the habitations of the 
slipped himself through. From that day when|upon him: ‘As I have now given my person dead, at the early age of twenty-one years { 
he felt her pulse in her bedroom, and returned | to you for life, you must never, never turn|Old Mr. Wang was not long in hearing the 
by the back garden, he had but a slender re-| your back upon my goodness. Remember that |dismal tale, and in an instant he repaired to 
collection of the passage, so he moved along! the all-seeing gods are above us; it is indeed | the spot. It were needless to relate the scene 
slowly ; but at length, seeing the rays ofa lamp, |hard to escape their piercing glance. After of sorrow that ensued ; neither the old gentle. 
and Minghea standing waiting for him at the| this, when I have leisure, I shall send Minghea | man nor his lady knew for what reason their 
door, he quickened his pace, and walked straight | to wait upon you and receive you. Do not, beloved daughter had committed this rash act. 
into the young lady’s chamber. Ting Chang | upon any account, act giddily ; you will there- | But it was necessary to take some steps for the 
made her a low bow, and wished to clasp her in | by provoke the slanderous remarks of other |interment of the body, and a coffin being pro« 
his arms, but Lwan pushed him off, and desired | people.” ‘Ting Chang, word for word, promised | cured, what was once the lovely and accom. 
Minghea to call Aunt T'saou to come and sit} to do as she had commanded him, and he still | plished wan was, amid the tears and lament. 
with her. At this the student’s hopes were /lingering about, loath to depart, she hastily | ations of the whole household, consigned to 
greatly balked, and all the bitterness of dis-| called Minghea, and desired her to conduct him | the silent grave. Let us now, however, re- 
appointed love rising up before his eyes, he| out by the garden.” late how that his worship Keué, the chief ma. 
upbraided her with change of mind, and his 








After a while the husband departed for a | gistrate of Woo Keang district, received the 
tears were about to flow. Lwan, seeing him in] distant part, where his parents demanded his | public document from the military station of 
presence, and—alas, for Chinese constancy ! | Nanyang. Having perused it, great was his 
—forsvok his love. A scented gauze hand- | surprise indeed ; from times of old until then 
kerchief, returned to her, reveals this sad news, 'he had never heard of so extraordinary a case. 
and “in 2 moment rage choked her woman’s | It so happened, that at that very time his wor- 
breast, while indignation flushed her lovely |ship Chaon, the tuy kwan, in the train of 
countenance; she begged that her aunt might | the imperial censor, Fan che (who was tra- 
wait upon her in the fragrant apartment, where | Versing that part of the country inspecting and 
she made her a complete narration of the whole. | teforming abuses), had come to the very dis- 
Aunt ’saou exhorted and admonished her to|trict of Woo Keang. Now Keué, the che 
bear her hard lot with patience, but Lwan gave | heen, had obtained the honours of tsin sze the 
no heed to her friendly counsel. Three entire | 
days, and as many nights, she spent in tears ; | 
she took out the little gauze napkin, and turned 
it over again and again. Ah! how many recol- 
lections of her once happy moments, did that 
now bring to her broken heart! She even 
sought an opportunity of destroying herself; 
but, upon reflection, said, —* I, Keaou Lwan, 
am the beloved daughter of a family of note ; I 
was not without beauty, and the world said 
that I possessed some little talent: were I thus 
silently and obscurely to pass into oblivion, 
would I not thereby be conferring a great 
favour on my heartless lover?’ With that she 
drew up thirty-two stanzas of poetry, intimat- 
ing that she was about to take away her own 
life, and an ode or ballad of eternal resentment 
directed against Ting Chang. ‘The following is 
a verse of the poetry alluded to: — 


* As I lean against my door-post, and in grief and silence 
meditate on bygone scenes, 
I sigh; alas! my dream of wedded bliss has now 
vanished like a smile! 


this state, observed, ‘I am a virtnous maiden, 
and you, sir, are, I believe, no rake. Alas! it is 
only because the youth possesses talent, and the 
fair one beauty, that we thus love, thus compas- 
sionate each other. 1, having clandestinely ad- 
mitted you to my apartment, now hold myself 
yours for ever. And you, sir, were you now to 
cast me off, would not this be a poor return for 
the implicit confidence I repose in you? No, 
you must here, in the presence of the all-seeing 
gods, swear to live with me as man and wife 
till both our heads are white with age. If yon 
aim at any irregularity beyond this, though 
you slay me, yet will I not consent!’ She 
spoke these words with great earnestness, and 
had scarce finished when Aunt T'saou arrived. 
This lady, in the first instance, thanked Ting 
Chang for the handsome present he had sent 
her during the day ; and the young gentleman, 
in return, implored her to play the part of a 
g0-between and marry them. He swore to be 
# most faithful and loving husband ; and his 
imprecations, if false, floved from his mouth 
like a torrent. Under these circumstances, 
Aunt T’saon thus addressed them both: ‘My 
beloved nephew and niece, since you wish that 

play the go-between, you must begin by 
writing out conjointly four copies of a mar- 
Tiage-contract. The first copy we shall take 
and burn before heaven and earth, so as to call 
the good and evil spirits to witness what we are 
now about. Another copy you will leave with 





me, the go-between, as proof, if at some future 


|his fellow-student Chaou. 





Love in early life stirred up the rambling fibres of 





same year that Chaou, the tuy kwan, had ; 
and ‘being very intimate together, his worship 
Keué communicated this singular occurrence to 
This gentleman, 
having viewed the matter carefully, conceived 
it such a strange occurrence, that it ought to 
be brought to the notice of the censor himself. 
His excellency Fan took the poetry, the ballad, 
and the marriage-contract, and turned them 
and revolved them again and again, so as to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with, and 
get at the very marrow of, this strange piece of 
business. He deeply lamented the talent of 
Keaou Laan, worthy of a better fate, while he 
viewed with no less abhorrence the cruelty of 
Chow Ting Chang. He commanded his wor. 
ship Chaou to make secret inquiries about the 
gentleman, and next day had him apprehended, 
and brought up to the censor’s public court for 
examination. His excellency Fan interrogated 
him himself. Ting Chang at first persisted 
obstinately in saying that the whole was not 
true; but the marriage-contract being pro« 












duced as evidence, he did not dare open his 
mouth. His excellency the censor, in great 
wrath, communded the lictors to give him fifty 
severe blows of the bamboo, and conduct him to 
the public prison. In the meantime he de- 
spatched a letter to the military station of Nan 
yang, to inquire if Keaou Lwan had in very 
deed strangled herself or not. After not many 
days a reply came containing the particulars of 
od Lwan’s untimely end; upon which the 
mperial censor, Fan, had Ting Chang taken 
out of prison, and brought up a second time to 
his tribunal. The censor, in a voice of wrath, 
thus addressed him :—* To treat with levity or 
insult the daughter of a mandarin of rank is 
one crime. Being already betrothed to one 
wife, marrying another is a second crime. Hav- 
ing had adulterous intercourse, leading to the 
death of a party concerned, is a third crime. 
In your marriage-contract it is written, ‘If 
the man deceive the woman, may unnumbered 
arrows slay his body!’ I have now no arrows 
here to slay thee, but,’ added he, raising his 
voice, ‘thou shalt be beat to death with staves 
like a dog, so that thou mayest serve as a 
warning to all cold-blooded villains in future !" 
With that he shouted with a loud voice asa 
signal to the bailiffs and lictors who were in 
waiting: these, grasping their clubs of bamboo, 
rushed forward in a body and tumultuously 
struck the wretched culprit, pieces of whose 
body flew about the hall in all directions, and 
in a moment a bloody and hideous mass marked 
the corpse of the betrayer of Lwan! Within 
the city there was not one man who did not 
approve of this punishment as well merited by 
his former heartless cruelty. His father, Pro- 
fessor Chow, on hearing of this news, suddenly 
died of grief and indignation ; and not long 
after, the daughter of Wei, whom Ting Chang 
had married, gave her hand to another.” 

So be all false-hearted traitors punished in 
every land under the sun ! 

** Some of the Chinese follow a superstitious 
custom, when betrothing a boy and girl of ten- 
der years, to cut a lock of hair from the head of 
each, and cast it into a tub of water. If the 
two locks of hair are mutually attracted and 
speedily entwine, it is considered a good omen; 
and if they repel each other, the contrary.” 

Poor Miss Wang’s must have been a very 
repulsive experiment— worse than a Rape of 
the Lock ! 

Lines for the Newmarket Bazaar, October 27. 

1840. Addressed to his Grace the Duke of 

. Rutland. By the Rev. John Calthrop, M.A. 
Curate of Isleham, Cambridgeshire. Soham, 
1840. 
Tu1s is a very local poem, and on a very local 
subject, so much so that we would hardly allude 
to it but for a certain feeling, beauty, and 
benevolence of purpose, which recommend it 
to our notice. The whole is not more than a 
hundred and twenty or thirty lines; and after 
an able exordium there are some pretty allu- 
sions to the allegorical lessons of flowers, such 





** The moralist may here a lesson see, 
And in our orange flowers read ‘ Chastity. 
Pure ‘Faith,’ t stern bitter be our lot, 
Is seen in thy blue leaves—Forget-me-Not. 
Bright Amaranths, unknowing how to die, 
Instruct the soul for ‘ Immortality.’ ” 

But we o’erpass the rest to quote the poetical 
and grateful conclusion, which embalms one of 
the many acts of a nobleman whose life is one 
continued ornament to his high station, and an 
example to all others who possess rank, wealth, 
Pe power, at this season of pinching want to 
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**« To point these morals and adorn a tale,’ 
Kind woman’s hands and tender heart avail. 
Look in her face, and scan her beaming eye,— 
In every line and glance there's charity : 
And all the elegance this scene commands 
Sprung from sweet woman’s heart and woman’s hands. 

0 heal the sick; to teach the child to raise 
Its infant hands and voice in prayer and praise; 
‘ To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind’— 
With inward light to bless the mental blind— 
Are her designs. Your —s aid Will give 
Her plans success, and bid her hopes survive. 
The Grecian Sage, with sear’d and jaundiced eye, 
Near such a scene as this on passing by, 
With self-complacent, philosophic cant, 
Exclaim’d, ‘ What things are here I do not want.’ 
Had his cold heart with charity been warm’d, 
A fancy-fair his melting breast had charm’d. 
And though philosophy, with stoic pride, 
Had taught him pomp and pleasure to deride; 
His rigid rule had vanish’d from his mind— 
The man had felt the wants of all mankind. 
Patron and Friend ! the virtuous and the great! 
Whose kindly heart adorns thy high estate— 
Friend of the poor! whom Belvoir’s splendid halls 
Detain not when the voice of duty calls ; 
‘The blessing of the poor shall rest on thee— 
The meet reward of genuine charity ! 
And if the spirits of the loved and lost 
Still hover near the forms they prized the most ;— 
If, with unfolded wing and guardian eye, 
And voice attuned to seraph minstrelsy, 
They take their station in the ambient air, 
And make the loved ones their angelic care— 
She is not lost to thee who strew'd with flowers 
an path of life, and charm’d the fleeting hours. 

And if, as sages teach, the souls in bliss 

May still an interest take in worlds like this, 

Her angel ear may catch the loud acclaim, 

With which we celebrate her Rutland’s name; 

And one pure, thrilling transport fill her heart, 

Till ye shall meet—shall meet—and never part.” 


KENNEDY’S ARMY OF THE INDUS. 

(Third notice : conclusion.) 
In making a diversion a few weeks since in fa- 
vour of Captain Havelock’s Bengal narrative, we 
gave a respite toDr. Kennedy’s Bombay, though 
the second volume cannot be dismissed without 
further attention. Indeed it ought not; for 
though these Indian works fall somewhat thick 
upon us, the events to which they relate (with 
the future consequences they involve) are so 
momentous, that there are not many topics of 
greater consequence to demand a fair record at 
the time they occur when these seeds of futurity 
are sown. The extension of our eastern em- 
pire to Cabool—its boundaries already grating 
upon Ava, China, and Persia—is a most im. 
portant epoch in its history; and a few of our 
pages cannot be better bestowed than in tracing 
the accounts of those who have been actors in 
and eye-witnesses of the drama of Shah Soojah’s 
restoration. Yet our selections must be of a 
very miscellaneous character, and more in 
unison with a literary and scientific than a 
political journal. Thus, to begin with natural 
history :— 

“On the 9th, at Nouruk (says Dr. K.), 
the Rev. G. Pigott and myself were witnesses 
of a very singular natural phenomenon. For 
this and the next few days we found the 
bushes near the bank of the river covered with 
clouds of a large-sized bright-brown insect of 
the dragon-fly tribe, buzzing about and merrily 
enjoying their brief existence. Whilst sitting 
together, we observed a scaled reptile creeping 
up the tent wall; at a certain height it stuck, 
and appeared shortly to be undergoing sundry 
throes and convulsions, which were sufiiciently 
marked to attract our attention: finally, the 
scaly coat of the creature burst, and an en- 
closed winged insect very slowly extricated 
itself from its husky tenement, and gradually 
developed its gauzy wings, avery different figure 
from the reptile on whose filmy transparent 
shell it remained perched. It was one of the 
merry, noisy dragon-flies, and this appeared to 
be their winging time. How long it remained 
ere it took flight we did not observe; but the 








period that elapsed betwixt its being a creeping 














thing on the tent wall, and its shaking of its 
earthly cvil to expand its transparent wings for 
the regions of air, was less than two hours, 
Who would not envy such a translation from 
earth to heaven? ‘These brown insects ap- 
peared, however, to have little that was envi- 
able in their lot: they were falling by thon. 
sands into the river, and shoals of fish were 
busy devouring them. Our anglers had much 
amusement, as our camp was always on tlie 
bank of the river. Two of them whilst pur. 
suing their sports, either at the stage last 
mentioned or the next, observing two native 
Ghiljies standing knee-deep in water in a some. 
what unusual manner, approached them to 
satisfy their curiosity: their movement not 
suiting the parties alluded to, they fled precipi- 
tately ; and, on their moving, the body of one 
of our followers, whom they had murdered, 
and on which they were standing to keep it 
out of sight until the gentlemen should have 
passed, rose to the surface, and was rolled 
over by the stream. ‘The murderers, I believe, 
escaped,” 

At Cabool, we are told : — 

** Many thousand Greek relics have been 
dug up in the ruins of Bugrany, supposed, 
by Burnes, to be the Alexandria ad Caucasum, 
about twenty miles north and east of Kaubool ; 
so singular an abundance indicates a long-con- 
tinued Greek influence and dynasty; but we 
are yet ignorant of their history, and the fame 
of their heroes sleeps with that of ‘the brave 
who lived before Agamemnon.’ But where were 
the dominions of Antiochus the Greek, named in 
the Gurneer and Cuttack inscription ? Were 
they Sind and Kutch, or this Bactrian colony ? 
We visited the Cashmerian looms, worked 
by fugitives from that valley of shawls; and 
saw their rude process of the most accomplished 
handicraft. A Paisley ‘wabster’ would have 
looked aghast if required to produce such work 
with such tools; the task of making bricks 
without straw would seem a jest to such an 
operation with such an apology for machinery. 
I am not possessed of the technicals, and can- 
not describe the process; but instead of one 
man, half sitting, half standing, driving the 
nimble shuttle to and fro through the web, six 
men were squatted on the ground twisting and 
twining different-coloured threads on a multi- 
plicity of balls in and out, and creating a pat- 
tern of brilliant colours and complicated design, 
apparently by chance, for it seemed difficult to 
trace design in the confusion of the operation. 
The shawls exported from Kaubool to Russia 
are generally square handkerchiefs of a great 
thickness and weight, rough and heavy with their 
rich and ponderous embroideries: the best we saw 
were priced from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
rupeeseach, * * * ‘Toone so situated 
as myself, with no official helps to obtain in- 
formation, and with abundant occupation from 
my own departmental duties, there would fall 
little opportunity to speak of the statistics or 
markets of Kaubool. Only two points need be 
mentioned as worthy of special notice. The 
book of Genesis describes the river Pison as 
‘it which compasseth the whole land of Hav- 
ilah, where there is gold, and the gold of that 
land is good:’ if we seek the Pison in the 
Oxus, that river and its tributary streams are 
not changed, and still yield gold dust to such 
an extent that gold is cheaper here than in any 
other accessible part of the world that we know 
of ; being sold, it is said, at only twelve times 
its weight of silver in Koolum and Koondooz, 
or about twenty per cent below the market 
price in India and England. This must event- 
ually change, but in the meanwhile i: is the 
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advantage gained by the Russian traders. The|driven into the mud in six or seven fathoms 
second I learnt professionally, by endeavouring | water. I counted from one line of these stakes 
to purchase opium in the bazar for the hos-|no less than sixty-three boats; and, as each 
pitals: I found that there was an opium trade | was manned by eight, ten, or more men,—and 
in its infancy across the Chinese frontier of | there are very many of these fishing stations, 
Tartary. Both are points that should be at-|some idea may be formed of the Bombay fish- 
tended to, as likely to lead to important results. | eries for a population on the island exceeding 
Tea from China, and white loaf-sugar from|three hundred thousand. At noon the sea- 
Russia, are plentiful in the Kaubool market : | breeze sprang up, and, dissipating the haze, 
the gold of the Oxus procures the one; and|shewed the old familiar scenes of the island of 
opium from Turkey, brought through Russia,| Bombay. My little bark soon bounded over 
is exchanged for the other. * 6 | the dancing billows. At three o’clock we bore 

“It was at this place’ we saw the root|up to round the lighthouse, and enter the har- 
growing which is dried for exportation, and|bour; at five o'clock I landed. My heart 
sold under the name of salop misrig. It is of} swelied as I thought of all that Ihave seen and 
the size of a small white turnip, and, when| borne, since, a young adventurer on the sea of 
dried, resembles a small light-coloured prune: | fortune, I landed on that spot in 1811 :—the 
it boils down to a finer jelly than arrow-root, | many better men than myself who are now no 
and is a very valuable light diet for invalids.|more, and by whose removal I have become 
On the 18th we had reached the summit of| what I am in my humble walk in life, but at 
the Toba mountain. The thermometer in my|the head of it,—the many friends whose place 
tent was found at 19° at daybreak, hard frost | knows them no more, and all the chances and 
every night, and the cold very painful to bear.| changes of twenty-nine years. As respected 
Our poor Indian servants and followers suffered | the past year, I had marched with the Bombay 
dreadfully from chapt hands and feet, and were | division of the army of the Indus upwards of 
as nearly as possible disabled: the mortality | one thousand miles from the Hujamry to Kau- 
among our camels was very great, upwards of| bool, and upwards of seven hundred on the 
one thousand five hundred of the public cattle| return from Kaubool to Sukkur Bukkur, where 
died. When in Kaubool, an attempt had been| I was relieved on my promotion: and I may 
made to ascertain the number of camels that| conclude by stating, that the summary of the 
perished, and the replies to official queries had | history of the nineteen hospitals of the force, 








shewn that upwards of sixteen thousand had 
then died. One caravan alone, which had 
started from Sukkur on May 16th with four 
thousand seven hundred camels, had reached 
Daudur with only one thousand and seventy ; 
exemplifying the danger of setting the season 
at defiance, and contending against the oppo- 
sition of nature. Of thirteen Europeans with 
that caravan, seven died; the pecuniary loss 


to government was estimated at seven lahks of | — 


rupees,—a small item, no doubt, in the cam- 
paign, but how much good might have been 
done in India with the money !” 

The extracts we have given afford a fair 
example of Dr. Kennedy’s volumes, of which, 
with only other two quotations, we shall take 
our leave :— 

“ Our policy is clear and imperative, to work 
through what has been begun; for let it be 


distinctly understood that Lord Auckland’s | 


policy is not the end, but a beginning only. 
Heraut must be subdued, and annexed to Kau- 
bool for its own security; and our hold on 
Kaubool must be, after compelling or bribing 
Runjit Sing’s successor to restore Peshawer 
and the Derajaat, the maintenance of such a 
frontier force as shall shew the Kaubool court 
that the first moment of a rupture. with the 
British government will be the certain loss of 
those valuable districts on the bank of the 
Indus, accessible at once to, and utterly in- 
defensible from, British hostility. But Heraut 
18 not yet annexed tc Kanbool, and the Seik 
government still holds Peshawer and the 
Derajaat ; and the strife and the outlay yet 
to be prepared for, are neither trifling in 
themselves, nor in what may result from 
them.” 

Conclusion :— 

“On the evening of the 3d of February, I 
was close to Diu, and that night our course 
Was directed south. The following day no 
land was in sight till evening, when lofty 
mountains, dimly seen through the haze, in- 
dicated Salsette. The fog on the morning of 
the 4th concealed the land; and, without a 
breath in the air, the sea was like a lake. 
We reached the fishing-stakes at Mahim, 
Which, at five or six miles out at sea, are 


during the fourteen months from November Ist, 
1838, to December 31st, 1839, gives, in the 
European hospital, cases treated, 4648 ; deaths, 
273; and in the native hospital, cases treated, 
7041; deaths, 135;—which sufficiently indi- 
cates the hardships endured when compared 
with the strength of the division, and proves, 
also, that every branch of the hospital depart- 
ment was efficient.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Publications of the Season.—We have al- 
ready noticed many varieties which the year’s 
ending and the year’s beginning always call 
| forth; but we have still a number on our table. 

1. The British Almanack and Companion, 
1841 (Knight), is really so full of useful in- 
formation of every kind, that we hardly could 
devise a reference without finding what we 
| wanted. The mercantile and statistical matter 
in the Companion is of much public importance, 
and bears upon the most interesting topics of 
the times. 

2. The Naval and Military Almanack for 
1841 (Baily and Co.), with portraits and bio- 
graphies of renowned naval and military com- 
manders. This publication, in addition to an 
ample store of the usual information which be- 
longs to its class, contains army-lists and other 
data of special interest to the United Services, 
and to all who are engaged therein. 

3. The Comic English Grammar ; a New and 
Facetious Introduction to the English Tongue. 
By the Author of * The Comic Latin Gram- 
mar.” Embellished with upwards of Fifty 
Characteristic Illustrations by J. Leech (pp. 228, 
Bentley). A very clever jeu d’esprit, and both 
in text and embellishments replete with laugh- 
able matters. He would be a cynic, indeed, 
who would not con his grammar by this little 
volume, and find learning his task about as 
entertaining a piece of amusement as could be 
devised even for play. 

4. Maxims of Kit Larcosse, the Lord Mayor's 
Fool (pp. 74, Tyas). An antique concern, 
with a good deal of humour and good sense 
too. Many of Larcosse’s sayings would reflect 


honour on the Lord Mayor himself, and the 








quaint language is well bestowed on the ancient 
manners. 
5. The Comet of Many Tales; a Comic Ka- 
lendar for 1841. By W. H. Harrison. De- 
signs by Lee. (Pp. 108, Ball, Arnold, and Co.) 
George Cruikshank has spoilt us for these 
sort of things, and imitations of him always 
appear stale and flat. This is no exception, 
but * vice versa.” 

6. D. O'Connell's Weather Almanack (Pat- 
tie). A title ad captandum, and nothing else. 

7. An Almanack of the British Stamped 
Press, including all Stamped Newspapers, Li- 
terary or Scientific Journals, &c. (Reid and Co.) 
A very useful list, and, we should suppose, 
giving a pretty shrewd approximation to the 
average politics of the press and its circulation ; 
though in cases (like ours of the Literary Ga- 
wetic) where the stamped edition is the mere 
vehicle for immediate postage, and the great 
sale is in unstamped numbers and parts through 
booksellers, the estimate is of necessity alto- 
gether erroneous. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SMALL POX. 
ALL recent statistics and official returns on the 
subject of health and disease have staggered us 
with distressing accounts of the number of deaths 
from small-pox, the victims to which have in- 
creased, and are greatly increasing. Under such 
circumstances every light that can be thrown 
upon the subject, and every suggestion that can 
be offered for lessening the extent of the cala- 
mity, must be eminently deserving of medical 
and public consideration. It is for these rea- 
sons that we direct attention to the essential 
Statements in papers, given to the “* Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal,” by a very in- 
telligent provincial surgeon, Mr. John Swart, 
of Kelso. That gentleman, from long and 
various practice and experience of disease 
both abroad and at home, expresses his 
conviction that vaccination (which he other. 
wise highly estimates) does not possess a 
permanent protective power, and consequently 
that those who presume on its possess 
ing that permanency must be exposed to 
danger and death. We believe that Dr. 
Gregory, who, as physician to the London 
Small-Pox Hospital, has so-wide a_ field 
for observation, entertains the same opinion ; 
and that a pretty general change has taken 
place in regard to the entire confidence to be 
placed in the lasting efficacy of the cow-pox. 
It is therefore truly desirable that the exact 
value of Jenner’s important discovery should 
be ascertained; and surely the Vaccination 
Act, passed last session of parliament, is cal- 
culated to embarrass the question, and if there 
be a lurking evil in the system, to establish and 
perpetuate it on avery perilous basis. Whether 
the repetition of vaccination at certain periods 
will be sufficient, is an inquiry of infinite 
moment to families ; and that ought to have 
been certain, before inoculation for the small. 
pox under any circumstances had been prohi- 
bited as penal. There appears to be little 
philosophy in extinguishing a modified dis- 
order, till sure that it cannot occur in the 
worst possible form of an epidemic and plague, 
as it seems to be doing at this hour. At all 
events, we would earnestly solicit the attention 
of the faculty to this most national business, 
which comes home with fearful anxiety to 
every domestic bosom. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
[Conclusion of last week’s Report.] * 





Tue President, G. B. Greenough, Esq. in the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





chair.—Read, a paper ‘ On the Plain of Troy.’ 
The Secretary (Col. Jackson) premised a few 
words. He said the subject was one of con- 
siderable interest. It was the topographical 
description of the theatre of events said to 
have happened three thousand years ago, — 
events, doubted by some, with Bryant at 
their head, but which, even if they had really 
occurred, would in all probability have, cen- 
turies since, been buried in oblivion but for 
the immortal poem in which they are detailed, 
and which has caused them to be as fresh 
in the minds of all as though they had hap- 
pened in our own times. All who have read 
Homer—and who is there that has not ?— 
must have been excited by the brilliant valour of 
Achilles—must have been moved by the tender 
adieus of Andromache—must have admired 
the perseverance of the Greeks, and the no 
Jess obstinate resistance of the ‘Trojans —muat 
have pitied old Priam and deplored the fate of 
Troy, and unwilling to have had his sympa- 
thies thus powerfully awakened for a mere 
fictitious tale, naturally asks, How far there is 
truth in the “ Iliad” of Homer? hence the 
interest of the present paper, which is destined 
to answer the question. Many persons, con- 
tinued the Secretary, have visited the Troad — 
have examined and described it. Wood, Le 
Chevalier, Choiseul Gouffier, Sir William 
Gell, Col. Leake, Dr. Cramer, Jacob Bryant, 
Major Rennell, Chandler, Clarke, Hobhouse, 
Morritt, Acland, and, though last, not least, 
Dr. P. W. Forchhammer. The plain of 
Troy, says this gentleman, resembles in 
many points of view the larger maritime plains 
of Greece and Asia Minor. It is surrounded 
by mountains, except on one side open to the 
sea. In the middle of it runs the Mendere, in 
a direction parallel to the general outline of the 
mountain-ridge. ‘This river falls into the 
Hellespont at Koomkali, the ancient Sigean 
promontory. Besides the Mendere, there are 
two other rivers; first, the Scamander, or 
Bournabashi Sou, on the left of the Mendere. 
It rises from a number of springs under the 
hill of Bournabashi (the site of Troy), flows 
along the upper edge of the plain in a westerly 
direction, and then turns off to the south-west 
through a small valley which separates the 
range on which Bournabashi stands from the 
ridge of Yenicher, into the AEgwan Sea by an 
artificial canal which existed before the time of 
Homer. The other river is the Kalifatli Os- 
mak, on the right of the Mendere. I¢ rises 
in a marshy lake called Djudan Ghul, or water 
that never vanishes, at the foot of a spur of the 
Tchiblak range, on the opposite side of the 
plain, over against Bournabashi. This river, 
in the upper part of its course, that is as far as 
the village of Kalifatli, flows in a direction 
parallel to the Mendere, after which it turns 
northward, runs along the foot of the hill on 
which stands Hissarjik, the Ilium Novum, and, 
joining at Koom Keui the Doombrek Sou, 
coming from the east, it diverges to the north- 
west, and falls into the Hellespont by different 
mouths, the most westerly of which approaches 
close to the Mendere. At Koom Keui, there 
is an artificial canal by which a part of the 
waters of the Kalifatli Osmak and the Doom- 
brek are continued in a due north direction to 
the sea into which they fall close under the 
Rhetean promontory. Of these streams none 
is navigable at all times but the Scamander ; 
the others are either quite dry in the summer 
or have their beds only partially filled with 
water, on which account they are called Os- 
maks, whereas the term Sou or Thai is ap- 
plied only to constantly flowing streams. In 





the winter these streams all overflow their) There is, no doubt, commonly speaking, that 
banks, and the plain is inundated in many) the inhabitants mean by the name Kamar, or 
laces; they form at their mouths brackish | Kamara, that river which is the south-eastern. 
agoons. The rocks which bound the plain most tributary of the Mendere in. the plain. 
are of a sandy limestone, for the most part It had its name from a magnificent arch of an 
rising gradually from the plain, and having aqueduct which crosses the river higher up. 
flat summits covered by a deep and fertile,| The junction of the Kamar with the Mendere 
though uncultivated, soil. The hills on the! is very close to the narrow pass by which the 
side of the Kamar, a river coming from the latter river issues into the plain of Troy. The 
north-east, and falling into the Mendere a plain itself, besides the rivers which have been 
little below Bournabashi, are decidedly of vol-|mentioned as flowing through it, abounds in 
canic charactera The soil of the plain is) swamps and marshes ; and, indeed, there is not 
throughout a very rich clay, intersected here a plain in all Asia Minor so extensively subject 
and there with hillocks of sand. Through this|to the influence of water, to carry off a part of 
plain the Mendere flows in a large, deep, and | which the wealthy inhabitants of the Lrojan 
well-defined bed the whole way down to) plains in former times undertosk a work of as 
Koom Kali, which not only shews the differ-|much utility as difficulty. Through the high 
ence (says Dr. Forchhammer) between the {cliffs of the promontory of Sigeum, between 
Mendere and the rivers of many other plains, | the modern village of Yeni Keui and the Tu- 
but must convince every person who Jooks|mulus in the middle of that promontory, they 
at it with a view to the question in point, that) have cut a deep channel, which still existe, but is 
this river never had any other bed than its) now so obstructed as to be of no use, This is 
actual one in any part of the plain: the bed is| not the only channel cut by the ancients. The 
from two to three hnndred feet broad. it has artificial channel of the Scamander was evi- 
banks of a considerable height, commonly from | dently made for the same purpose ; as also the 
eight to twelve feet, which are partially covered |smaller ones in different parts of the plain. 
with willows and other trees: the bed is of | Salt lakes, or lagoons, have been mentioned as 
sand, though the plain is of clay. In the month existing at the lower edge of the plain. During 
of Angust the course of the water was, on an|summer, when there is little water in the 
average, from thirty to forty feet broad, and| Mendere, and no water at all running in the 
less than a foot deep. With regard to the| Osmaks, the lowest part of these rivers is filled 
warm and cold sources of the Scamander, men-| with salt water, The mouth of the Mendere 
tioned by Homer, the difference of temperature | forms a large lake with a small outlet, which, 
is imaginary, not real; that of both springs by the current of the Hellespont, is turned to 
being constantly between sixty-three and sixty-| the left. The next lagoon, receiving no water 
four. As for the Kalifatli Osmak, already! from the streams, is obstructed by a low sandy 
mentioned as rising in the Djudan Ghul, it is| bank : it is very deep, and ona level with - 
accompanied by another small Osmak, rising|sea. If an opening were made in the ban! 
in the same marshy lake, and which joins the| the Jagoon would form a good harbour for small 
Kalifatli near the village of that name. This/vessels. The sea-water runs up the bed of the 
lesser Osmak, which Dr. Forchhammer calls} Kalifatli for more than half-a-mile. At certain 
the Pasha Tepe Osmak, is crossed by a bridge | seasons the sea breaks through the channel, and 
of three arches, owing to which it is called by| the water rushes into the lake with great velo- 
the Turks Kamar, or Kimar,—a circumstance |city. Along the shore of the plain, the waters 
that has caused it to be confounded with the/of the Hellespont flow back in a counter cur- 
real Kamar. According to Dr. Forchhammer,|rent from west to east. The beds of the 
the Kalifatli never flows into the Mendere, as| rivers, or Osmaks, which fall into these lakes 
some travellers have asserted; nor do these|are a little above their junction with them, 
rivers ever join, except, perhaps, in the time of|but are so deep, and their banks so high 
inundation, when it is the waters of the Men-jand steep, that the supposed formation . 
dere which flow over the plain into the Kali-|this part of the plain by alluvium during - 
fatli, and not those of the Kalifatli into the/last four thousand years, is so far from be- 
Mendere. It is true the slope of the Rhetean|ing true, says Dr. Forchhammer, that it is 
ridge forces the Kalifatli to approach very near|mucl more probable that during that ns 
the Mendere, but not even the smallest branch | the bed of the river may have been deepened ; 
of the Osmak falls into the Mendere. ‘The|and that land, instead of having increased, may 
Kaimar, or Kamara, is a river which, in former have been taken away. The —. inun- 
days, considerably puzzled travellers, and has|dations are very extensive ; and the p ain a 
caused much confusion in the topography of| winter is often covered with ice so strong _ : 
Troy; and it is astonishing that no one has/|allow the passage of horses over it. In — 
endeavoured to elucidate this point. Mr.|there is not a country either in Greece or — 
Turner, for instance, evidently called the Pasha} where the war of the powers of nature is carrie¢ 
Tepe Osmak, Kimar. The name Kamara/on with such variety, and to such an extent, - 
Sou is applied by Dr. Hunt to the Kalifatlijin the plains of Troy. Besides the wy 
Osmak. It becomes the most remarkable river| annual alteration of the plains, spoken . as 
in the map of the route of Dr. Carlisle, when, | constantly taking place within the -_ three 
at the same time, its name is altered into Hai-| thousand years, it is said, that since : he _ 
mar; to which may be added a fourth name,|of the Trojan war, a very large oe “0 - 
Simores, which name the antiquarian owes to/ filled up by the accumulation of earth — 
Lady Montagu and Dr. Sandys. Lastly, that}down from the mountains; and not on 4 12 
river which Count Choisenl Gouffier calls} the plain has advanced more than two miles 
Kimar, or Kamara, does not exist at all; but|length, and nearly as much in punegr ws = 
the river next to it, which he calls Thymbrius,| main river, also, is supposed to have altere : 
is the very Kimar.; The fact is this, the| course, having formerly entered the sea, = “i 
Greeks in the country used to call an arch of aj Koomkali, bat near Rheteum. woh oo 
bridge, or an aqueduct Kamara, which means| hammer endeavours to prove these asset — 
arch, ‘The ‘Turks have adopted the word, which | be wholly without foundation, _ we - m 
they pronounce Kimar, and consequently they} give his arguments on account of t — oy ’ 
call a river with such an arch Kimar Sou, or, as) and his reasonings would be destroy: 7 , y 
the Greeks would pronounce it, Kamara Sou.| attempt at abridgement. We may nevertheles 
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mention one of his arguments :—‘ How is it,” 
says the writer, “‘ that the lakes existing at the 
extremity of the plain have not been filled up, 
and that no alteration takes place in them ?” 
Dr. Forchhammer admits that the plain is 
alluvial, and that it may increase in height, 
though not in a horizontal direction, but that 
this increase in height should not be overrated. 
He also advances two singular propositions :— 
1. That the accumulation of the alluvial 
plain took place long before Mount Ida had 
risen from the sea. 2. That whatever ac- 
cumulation of the plain may have taken place, 
must have been lost again by the produce of 
the Jand, high winds, &c. He further says, 
that all the erroneous suppositions that have 
been formed regarding the plain of Troy, hay 
be traced to the misunderstanding of Homer, 
and the war he describes. The writer then 
quotes many passages from the “ TIliad’’ to 
prove that nowhere does Homer mention a 
harbour or bay; after which, he describes 
the ten tumuli and other vestiges found 
round the plain. With regard to Ilium Recens, 
le says Strabo’s account of it, as far as dis- 
tances are concerned, is quite talse; and that) 
there is no way of making his statements agree 
with each other. ‘The town, according to the 
Doctor, is, and always was, twenty-five stadia 
from the seashore, as is proved by the words of| 
Scylax, a geographer anterior to Strabo by six 
eenturies. Among the ruins of Ilium Recens, 
the acropolis, the theatre, the foundation of a 
bath, of an aqueduct, and the walls which 
surrounded the town, may easily be recognised. 
The most considerable ruins besides those of 
Ilium Novum are the remains of an acropolis| 
on the height of Bounarbashi. This is uni-| 
versally considered the site of Priam’s capital ; | 
aud there are a sufficient quantity of ruins of; 
walls, buildings, &c., to prove that the place 
was extensive. But as these ruins have been | 
often described, we shall forbear giving the| 
details of them. Having thus described the} 
plains of Troy and its ruins as they now ex-| 











ist, the author of the paper enters into an ex- the proportion of criminal offenders among the | 
amination of the Homeric topography of Troy, | educated portions of society is very much less | 
among the ill-in- | 


which, as every reader of the “ Iliad” can do 
this for himself, we need not go into. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Forchhammer, every epithet of 
Homer coincides exactly with the present state| 
of things. Hesays the Mendere is certainly the| 
Simois, and the Kimar perhaps the Andrias. | 
He also is of opinion that the Doombrek is the! 
Thymbrius. When the town of Thymbrius 
was at Doombrek, and the Rhesus was the 
Thymbrias, the mythologist will readily un- 
derstand why king Rhesus (who is none 
other than the river-god of the Rhesus) had 
his station towards Thymbria ; and in the 
account given by Dolon in the tenth book of 
the “Iliad,” he will find new proofs of the 
just application of these names. The paper 
gave rise to various observations from the Pre- 
sident, from Mr. W. R. Hamilton, Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, Captain Washington, and Colonel 
Jackson, We understood the President to say, 
that more than a hundred persons had written 
on the plain of Troy. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Coroner. Sykes, V.P. in the chair.—Four- 
teen new fellows were elected. ‘The communi- 
cation read was an important one, being an 
inquiry into the condition of criminal offenders 
in England and Wales with respect to educa- 
tion ; or statistics of instruction among the 
criminal and general population of England, and 
other countries, by Rawson W. Rawson, Esq. 
Hon. Sec, The author, after calling attention 





to his analysis of the tables of criminal offend- 
ers in England and Wales, which was brought 
before the Statistical Section of the British 
Association at Birmingham, in 1839, pro- 
ceeds to state, that since the year 1835 the 
degree of instruction possessed by criminal 
offenders in England and Wales has been 
recorded in annual tables, a system introduced, 
he believes, at the instance of Mr. Porter, who 
took his idea and the form of classification from 
the French criminal tables, in which, as well as 
in the Belgian tables, the same information 
has been annually published since 1828. It is 
the result of the information afforded by the 
English returns, compared with those of the 
other parts of the United Kingdom, and of 
other countries, which Mr. Rawson investigates 
in the paper before us. For a valid reason he 
excludes the year 1836 (the parties making 
the returns then not being sufficiently versed 
in the matter), and takes the three years from 
1837 to 1839, which appear to embrace a suffi- 
ciently long period and an adequate number of 
cases to afford a fair average. In these three 
years, 69,517 persons of both sexes were com- 
mitted for trial, or 23,172 annually. Of this 
annual average,— 
8,201 could neither read nor write, 
12,567 could read and write imperfectly, 
2,318 could read and write well, 
86 had acquired a superior degree of instruction. 
The percentage proportions of these numbers 
are respectively as follows :— 
35°4 could neither read nor write, 
54-2 could read and write imperfectly, 
109 could read and write well, 
+4 had acquired a superior degrce of instruction. 
Thus, on the average of the triennial period, 
out of 100 persons charged with criminal 
offences, thirty-five were wholly destitute of 
instruction, and fifty-four possessed the lowest 
degree of elementary instruction, being able to 
read and write imperfectly. After some acute 
remarks, for which we are sorry we have not 
room, Mr. Rawson goes on to observe, that it 
follows upon the evidence of his tables, that 


than that which is foun 
structed and ignorant. Yet there is abundant 


evidence to prove that want is not the usual | 


instigator to crime even among the poor. One 
numerical proof, and the evidence of one com- 
petent witness, will be sufficient on the present 
occasion to establish this point. Ont of 
1000 persons confined in the gaol at Preston, 
Mr. Clay, the chaplain, ascertained from the 
individuals themselves, that only seventy-six 
were induced by want to commit the crimes for 
which they were imprisoned. Mr. Clay shews 
that intoxication—in itself a vice—is by far the 
most prevailing cause of crime, as 445 out of 
the 1000 cases were immediately attributable to 
that single vice: and this is confirmed by the 
Inspector of Prisons for Scotland, whose wide 
experience adds great weight to his testimony, 
that nearly three-fourths of the crimes for 
which persons are brought to justice in Scot- 
land are committed during the intoxication of 
the offender or of the injured party. The au- 
thor next contrasts the results of the triennial 
period from 1836 to 1838 in Ireland, with 
the single year 1835 in England, when the 
classification was the same in both countries. 
It is thus :— 


In Ireland. In England. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
35-0could neither read nor write. 


21-4 read only. 

43°6 read and write. 
Thus, while the class who could only read bore 
the same proportion in both countries, the other 








two classes were exactly reversed. One-third 
more could read and write in England than in 
Ireland, and one-third less were wholly unin. 
structed. The only comparison which can be 
instituted with regard to Scotland is between the 
proportions of those who can neither read nor 
write; and the result is, that in Ireland 461 
per cent, or nearly one-half belong to that 
class ; while in Scotland the proportion is only 
20°2 per cent, or one-fifth. The author con. 
cludes by recapitulating the principal results 
which have been ascertained by his inquiry. 
1. That only 10-4 in 100 of the criminal 
offenders committed for trial in England and 
Wales are able to read and write well; and 
only four in 1000 have received such amount 
of instruction as may be entitled to the 
name of education, and that these proportions 
are greatly below the average standard of 
instruction among the general population. 
2. That these proportions are considerably 
higher in Scotland and lower in Ireland; and 
the evidence appears to establish that the de. 
gree of instruction possessed by criminal of- 
fenders is an indication of that possessed by the 
general population in the same districts. 3. 
That about one-third of the adult male popula- 
tion of England cannot sign their own names ; 
and that from one-fifth to one-fourth can nei- 
ther read nor write. 4. That these propor- 
tions are much more favourable than in France 
or Belgium, where one-half of the youths at 
the age of eighteen could neither read nor 
write. The proportion of wholly ignorant cri- 
minals in those countries is comparatively great. 
5. That in England instruction is twice as 
prevalent among male as among female crimi- 
nals, and one-half more prevalent among males 
in the general population than among females. 
That in Scotland and Ireland it is three times 
as prevalent among the male criminals. 6, 
That this unfavourable condition of females in 
these two countries is farther confirmed by the 
fact that the proportion of female to male 
criminals is greater than in England; and it 
may be traced to the circumstance of the num. 
ber of girls at school in those two countries 
being very small in comparison with the num. 
ber at school in England. In comparing the 
three countries, the number of female criminals 
is found to be exact in the inverse ratio to the 
proportion of females at school. 7. That edu- 
cation has a greater influence among females 
than among males in restraining them from 
the commission of crime. And, 8. That in. 
struction prevails, upon an average, to a greater 
extent among the agricultural than among the 
manufacturing counties of England; but that 
the agricultural counties in the east, east-mid- 
land, and south-east, are greatly below the 
average. We have been obliged to omit several 
of Mr. Rawson's valuable tables, from which 
the above results are drawn. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
OcrosEr 5, 1840.—J. Walton, Esq., V.P. in 
the chair.—A variety of exhibitions, illustra. 
tions of the economy of different species of 
insects, were made by several of the members 
present, including a series of native species of 
ants with their nests, by Mr. Smith, who had 
discovered several distinct species inhabiting 
the same ant-hills, and had also ascertained 
the existence of two kinds of neuter in the 
sanguinary ant.— Mr Sells communicated a 
great number of illustrations of different spe. 
cies, including specimens of the wheat-fly, a 
small two-winged insect, by which a great 
portion of the rye crop near Kingston had 
been destroyed... Mr, Stephens mentioned a 
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remarkable instance of the autumnal disease 
of flies observed in Cheilosia gracilis, myriads 
of which were found dead and dying upon the 
blades of Sesleria cerulea.—Other exhibitions 
were made by Mr. Ingpen and Mr, Westwood ; 
the latter of whom also read the commencement 
of a memoir ‘On the Linnean Species of Sta- 
phylinus,’ and exhibited drawings in illustration 
of the peculiarities in the direction of the veins 
of the wings of the genera of British butterflies. 
November 2.—J. Walton, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—Numerous donations of entomological 
works presented by the Natural History Society 
of Boston, U.S., Professor Von Siebold, Mr. 
M‘Clelland, &c., were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be given to the donors.— The 
Rev. F. W. Hope, President, communicated 
a mode of capturing wasps and other insects 
obnoxious to wall-fruit, by placing one hand- 
glass on the top of another, and making an 
aperture in the top of the lower glass, by which 
means the insects ascend into the upper glass, 
and are easily destroyed.—Mr. Westwood com. 
municated some observations on the gradual 
developement of the Myriapoda, and exhibited 
specimens of the young of Lithobius forcipatus, 
in which the number of the pairs of feet varied 
considerably. He also read a continuation of 
his paper ‘ On the Linnean Species of Staphy- 
linus.’—The Secretary announced that .a new 
part of the Society's ‘* Transactions,” com- 
pleting the second volume, was ready for 
delivery. 


December 7th.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, ( 


President, in the chair.—Numerous donations 
to the library, presented by the Imperial 
Society of Naturalists of Moscow, &c., were 
announced. — Mr. Evans exhibited several rare 
coleopterous insects from the Cape of Good 
Hope, including the remarkable Paussus Bur- 
meisteri, no other specimens of which exist in 
English collections.—Dr. J. Calvert presented 
specimens of the larve of one of the Noctruda, 
which have proved very destructive’ to his 
wheat crops in Yorkshire, by devouring the 
grain in the field—A paper by the Chevalier 
Schomburgk, containing an account of the mi- 
grations of a large species of sulphur-coloured 
butterfly, in British Guiana, and descriptions 
of some new exotic hymenopterous insects, by 
Mr. Westwood, were read. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Nautilus Pompilius.—The Museum of | 
Natural History at Leyden has just been most | 
unexpectedly enriched by the receipt of a speci- 
men of that very rare animal, the Nautilus 
Pompilius, described by Rumphius, and lately 
most admirably described and illustrated by 
Professor Owen at London. All the pains that 





thought fit in its programme for this year, to 
offer a reward of 500 florins to whoever should 
bring the first specimen, and 200 florins to 
him who should bring the second specimen, in 
good condition, for its collection. 





LOCAL MUSEUMS, &c. 
THE statistical account of Scotland, now pub. 





the unknown number sought. This reduced 
the question to the finding of a number, such 
that its square, augmented by the quotient of 84 
divided by this number, may equal 37. By 
means of this transformation, it becomes evident 
that the number is Jess than the square root of 
36—that is than 6, and the solution of the 
question follows immediately. Questions of in. 





lishing by Messrs. Blackwood (a work full of “eterminate analysis are also resolved by the 
valuable information), often describes the esta-| YOUng shepherd with great facility. Thus, on 
blishment and progress of libraries, museums, |" of the commissioners asking him for two 
reading-rooms, and other adjuncts to knowledge, | numbers, the difference of whose squares should 
in various localities throughout that generally) be 133, he immediately replied 66 and 67; and 
educated portion of our island. And it is always | °" being pressed for a more simple solution, 
with pleasure that we read or hear of such insti- gave 13 aud 6. The commissioners being de. 
tutions, for they have a very strong influence} ‘!"ous of ascertaining what time this boy would 
on the mass of the people; not only in their| "quire for learning and remembering a number 
more obvious effects upon their supporters and , Composed of 24 digits divided in four parts, so 
habitual attenders, but in their almost imper-| #8 to be able to enunciate the six figures com. 
ceptible effect upon the young and lowly—the , prised in any one part, mentioned a number of 
casual visitors from among the mass who are| the kind to him. He took only five minutes to 
wisely and liberally permitted to inspect and|40 what they required. It was stated by 
become acquainted with their contents. Among | M. Cauchy that this boy owed much of his 
others lately brought to our notice by the | faculties of calculation to M. Jacoby, the gen. 
provincial press is the T'weedside Physical and | Ueman who had taken him by the hand, and 
Antiquarian Society, which, from the names of | who had taught him to read and write; for 
its patrons and the features of success which when he first found him, Henri Mondeux knew 
it already presents, seems to be rising into use- nothing but figures. The Academy resolved on 
ful distinction in a part of the country rich in| "¢commending government to aid M. Jacoby in 
treasures of antiquity and science. The Duke ¢@rying on the instruction of this extraordinary 
of Roxburgh, Sir T. Macdougall Brisbane (of | lad. ht ; 

high scientific eminence), Mr. Selby of T'wizell | M. Poiseuille read & paper on certain new 
the distinguished naturalist), and other gen- | ©Xperiments made by him on the movement of 
tlemen of superior attainments, are among its | liquids in tubes of small diameter. It resulted 
warmest friends ; and we see, from a Report | from 300 experiments made with tubesof various 
just published (** Kelso Mail’), that its col- | lengths, and of diameters from +013 of a milli. 
lection is rapidly augmenting in mineralogy |™etre to ‘65 of a millimetre, That for the 
and geology, zoology and botany, numismatics, | P4Ssage of the same quantity of liquid the times 
antiquities, &c. With such assistance, we| Were in the inverse ratio of the pressures; and 
would advise attention to be especially directed | this, too, independently of the temperatures. 
to Border relics, and to a complete system of|, M. Clement submitted to the Academy a new 
Tweedside natural history. ‘The site is in the | instrument for ascertaining the rate of a ship’s 
very centre of interest, where Scott located his |™otion, instead of the old log, and for register~ 
novel and breathed his song. The ancient |i"g the rate upon a dial-plate like a clock ; as 
abbeys of Melrose, Jedburgh, Kelso, and Dry-| also a thermometer which might be attached to 
burgh, are at hand in splendid ruins ; the | the submerged surface of the hull of a vessel, 
Roman tremontium marks the whereabouts of | indicating the temperature by means of an ap- 
these gigantic invaders ; there is hardly a spot | Paratus in the captain’s cabin ; together with a 
from Roxburgh Castle to Wark that is not | third instrument attached to the keel, and shew- 
illustrated with historical memories, not to ig the angle which the keel might be at any 
speak of Flodden Field, nor the hundreds of | time making with the direction of the water. 
border-keeps, and desperate wars of marchers), 4 curious geological discovery has been made 
and marauders, which stud the country round, | by some French residents at Pensacola, and veri- 
and give names to many a nook now crowned fied by the commander of the French brig-of-war 
with agricultural and pastoral wealth. All|” that station. It consists of a kind of sub- 
these may supply most interesting food for this |™atine causeway about 100 feet wide, travers- 
establishment ; and, under its present auspices, |!"8 the whole bay of Pensacola for more than 
we haye no doubt it will rapidly realise these | three miles in length, and disappearing under 
hopes, and shew a good example to other | the argillaceous hills on either side of the bay. 
places. {We have not heard whether the rock be of 





have been taken to procure this rare Nautilus 
for the Museum had till now proved fruitless ; 
and though it was known that the animal is! 
found in the Indian Seas about the Molucca| 
Island, the zeal of the Dutch naturalists, who | 
travelled in those countries, failed in procuring | 
this much-wished-for object. It was reserved for | 
Mr. J. C. Meder, Director of the Batavian So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences at Batavia, to enrich 
not only our Museum, but likewise that of Paris, 
each with a specimen of this animal. As a 
proof of the rarity of this Nautilus, and the scien. | 
tific value attached to it, it may suffice to say, 
that Mr, Meder, a zealous friend to conchology, 
had for several years spared neither pains nor 
expense to procure it; till at length, at the 
beginning of this year, he chanced to meet 
with two specimens, which he has so generously 
. disposed of for the advantage of the science, 
The Dutch Academy of Sciences at Haarlem 





| 
ids Wada | volcanic or crustaceous origin. 

PARIS LETTER. | ‘Lhe decorative part of the funeral of Napo- 

Academy of Sciences, Dec. 15, 1840. | leon was got up much too hastily, and therefore 
SirTine of December 14.—M. Cauchy read a/| Will not bear criticism. The general coup dail 
report tu the Academy on the methods followed | of the esplanade of the Invalides, and of the are 
by Henri Mondeux, the young shepherd whose @e éviumphe, was good; but the most striking 
mental powers of calculation had been recently | portion of the ceremony was that within the 


| brought to its notice. Most of them, as had been| Church of the Invalides, where the splendour 


already stated, are purely algebraical. His fa-| of the dome was all that was befitting to the 
vourite method of solving two equations with| memory of the great man. Victor Hugo 
two unknown quantities of the first degree is | made an impromptu of the following verses 
by subtracting one from the other. As an in-} 00 the coldness of the day, but he is not much 
stance of his method, the following may be) be complimented on them:— 

taken. The subjoined problem was proposed to) “ Sei gine soleil pur ! oh! hay o ad histoire 
him: —‘* Find a number such that its cube in- ok t peuple 0 teas toate pay age 
creased by 84 may equal the product of that} Jour beau comme la gloire, 
number multiplied by 37.” Mondeux gave as | Froid comme le tombeau!” 

the solution the numbers 8 and 4, He com-| We have had in our hands the original MS. 
menced by transforming the equation to be re-|of an account of Corsica, written by Napoleon 
‘solved by dividing the two given numbers by|in 1793. The style ig remarkably clear and 
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vigorous: his observations are valuable, and 
his character of Paoli acute and biting. The 
writing is small and with the signature much 
more legible than it was in future times. It 
consists of fourteen small folio pages, and the 
proprietor wishes to sell it for 400/. 

There is a beautiful engraving just out, by 
Calamatta, of Georges, and from a drawing by 
himself, which he exhibited two years ago. 
It makes the face of the celebrated authoress 
rather too heavy. 


LITBRARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxronrp, December 17,—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—D. W. Turner, Demy of Magdalen ; 
Rev. O. J. Tancock, Wadham; Rev. F. W. Cresswell, 
Scholar of Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. A. Littledale, Brasenose, Gran 
Compounder; N. Woodard, Magdalen Hall; G. G. 
Perry, Scholar of Corpus. 








CamBrineGE. — Prizes. —1I. The Vice-Chancellor has 
issued notice that his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, Chancellor of the University, has been pleased to 
signify his intention of giving a gold medal, to such 
resident Undergraduate as shall compose the best Ode or 
the best Poem in heroic verse; on ‘* the death of the 
Marquess Camden, the late Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity.” 

IL The Representatives in Parliament for the Univer- 
sity, 1. Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, for the 
encouragement of Latin Prose Composition: open to all 
Bachelors of Arts. 2. And two other prizes, of fifteen 

uineas each, to be open to all Undergraduates, who shall 

ave xesided not less than seven Terms. The subjects 
for the present year are: 1. For the Bachelors, ‘In legi- 
bus ferendis, quid propositi habere debeat qui peenas pec- 
catis irrogat; et q sit adhibenda suppliciorum 
mensura?” 2. For the Undergraduates; ‘ Poetis ea max- 
ima laus est, si summis ingenii dotibus ita utantur, ut 
virtutis amorem alant.” 

III. Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, of the 
value of five guineas each, to such resident Undergra- 
duates as cual compese~i- The Best Greek Ode in 
imitation of Sappho; 2. The best Latin Ode in imi- 
tation of Horace; 3. The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the ‘« Anthologia,” and the best Latin Epigram 
after the model of Martial. 

The subjects for the present year are: 1. For the 
Greek Ode, ‘ Principissa faustis auspiciis recens nata;” 
2. For the Latin Ode, ‘* Annuus exactis completur men- 
sibus orbis;”" 3, For the Greek Epigram, ‘‘ Hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui;” 4, For the Latin 
Epigram, ‘* Vehicula vi vaporis impulsa.” 

IV. The Porson Prize (the interest of 400/. stock, to be 
annually employed in the purchase of one or more Greck 

ks) to be given to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall make the best translation of a proposed passage in 
Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, into Greek verse. 

The subject for the present year is—Shakspere, Tem- 
pest, act iv. scene 1, beginning 

«« This is most strange,” 





and ending 
*¢ To still my beating mind.” 

N.B.—The metre to be ‘* Tragicum Iambicum Tri- 
metrum Acatalecticum.” These Exercises are to be ac- 
ee and accompanied by a literal Latin Prose 

ersion. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Funai Bestegian. 3 P.M. 

Friday.—Botanical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 P.M. ; 


Westminster Medical, 
8P.m, 








FINE ARTS. 
RESTORATION OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
WE have this week had an opportunity of in- 
specting the work of restoration, which is in 
progress in the fine ancient church of the Tem- 
ple; and highly have we been delighted with 
what we saw. After two imperfect and unsa- 
tisfactory alterations within the last twenty or 
thirty years, the benchers have at length wisely 
resolved on restoring the interior of this inter- 
esting structure to its pristine condition, re- 
moving Vandalic encroachments and more Van- 
dalic beautifications, and completely opening to 
view the conjoined harmony of the round and 
square divisions of the building. The body is 
wealthy, and a better use of their funds could 
not be made. Intrusted to Mr. Savage as the 
re hitect, we have a sure guarantee that their 





munificence will be employed with skill and 
judgment; and we were not sorry to observe 
that that gentleman had also invited the taste 
and experience of Mr. Cottingham to confirm his 
opinion on points of doubtful antiquity. 

The Temple Church is one of the four round 
churches now standing in England, the others 
being at Cambridge, Northampton, and Maple- 
ston in Essex; and it is much the finest of 
them all. ‘Che architecture is a striking mix- 
ture of the early pointed and first transition 
styles. The lower circle of the tower is sur- 
rounded by single niches for the monks’ seats, 
pointed, with the Norman billet in the mould- 
ings, and curiously adorned with fantastical 
heads in high relief. Above, the arches are 
interlaced, but still in the pointed manner; and 
over the entrance is a splendid circular window, 
resembling the wheel of a Roman chariot, or 
quadriga. ‘The tombs of the knights are below ; 
and it is supposed that in clearing away the 
accumulated rubbish of centuries, some valu- 
able remains will be discovered near these re- 
ceptacles of the first warriors in Eugland that 
ever quartered arms upon their shields (circ. 
1130). The clustered pillars are of elegant 
proportions, and of Purbeck marble, hitherto 
covered with a thick coating of whitewash and 
paint! ! Between the round and the square 
church is an admirable screen of three arches, 
from the centre one of which the organ. has 
happily been removed, so that the view is per- 
fect from the west door to the east window. 
That window is, we were told, to be filled with 
richly-painted glass, by Mr. Williment, instead 
of the mean, common, transparent glass at 
present in use. The pillars here are also won- 
derfully light and graceful, though they sup- 
port a massive roof of heavy oak. On the 
north side a little chapel is being built for the 
organ; a most decided improvement, and de- 
serving of imitation in every place of worship. 
To witness the mechanism of music-making is 
always a disturbance to the devotional feelings, 
and its effect is infinitely better when it bursts 
or steals upon us, we know not whence, from 
some unseen location, and fixes the mind with- 
out attracting the eye and distracting the sense. 
The font is a curious example, and the removal 
of some lumbering erections against the walls 
has revealed other peculiar and interesting fea- 
tures of the original. But the greatest novelty 
of the whole is in the revival of the roof, 
covered with arms, devices, symbols, and 
ornaments, chivalrous and religious, in the 
brightest tints of red, blue, yellow, and all the 
colours of the spectrum. ‘l'hat this is consist. 
ent with all antiquity we have not a doubt, and 
that its effect will be very striking is evident 
even through the poles and scaffuldings that, as 
yet, intercept it. But it will be a novelty in 
English churches; and it is, therefore, proba- 
ble will be exposed to criticism. For ourselves, 
we can truly state that the whole we have wit- 
nessed of this restoration, and especially the 
ancient character of the roof, affords us very 
great satisfaction ; and we most heartily thank 
the pursebearers and rulers of the modern 
Temple for the expense they are bestowing, 
the pains they are taking, and the learning 
and intelligence they are displaying in the man- 
ner in which they are authorising the work to 
be executed. When finished, the church will 
be a chief “‘ lion” in London ; and, indeed, tra- 
vellers may go far and near without having it 
in their power to see so unique a fabric. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS HILL, Esq. 





On Sunday, after a short illness, at his resi- 


= a” 
dence in the Adelphi, aged eighty years, died 
Thomas Hill, Esq., an individual more inti. 
mately known in the literary circles of Lon. 
don than any other person, perhaps, that ever 
existed. For the last half century his con. 
nexion with the press in all its branches; with 
authors, actors, artists, and publishers, has 
been familiar and confidential ; the social com. 
panion of all whose rank or talents gave them 
station in society; and generally the adviser 
and peacemaker where difficulties arose, or 
clashing interests led to misunderstandings and 
quarrels. Originally in trade as a drysalter, 
Mr. Hill’s bent of mind was always literary. 
He made a valuable collection of books, inso- 
much that, when misfortune befell his mercan- 
tile speculations, it was valued at above 50002. 
—a noble library for his position in life, and 
shewing how much he was attached to superior 
pursuits. In the ** Monthly Mirror,” one of 
the most pleasant of our miscellanies belonging 
to that class, he was a principal; and his close 
intercourse with the late Mr. Perry and ‘* The 
Morning Chronicle” afforded him opportunities 
of being acquainted and working with very 
important matters, both in politics and ‘litera. 
ture. In politics, he was ever moderate and 
liberal; in letters, ever warm and encouraging. 
Full of anecdote, Mr. Hill was a welcome guest 
in every quarter; and few men were, if ever 
any man was, more sought and invited to 
the genial board, where the choice spirits of 
the age, the wits, the distinguished in every 
art and profession, the popular writer and 
those who loved and courted such society, 
were assembled together. We have met him 
and been merry and happy in his company, 
and heard and seen much that deserved to be 
remembered for centuries, a thousand and a 
thousand times; and now dear Tom Hill, the 
good-humoured and the kind-hearted, is gone 
for ever. If he has preserved a journal of his 
daily remarks, and the conversations he has 
heard, and the circumstances in which he took 
part,.we will venture to say that a more sin- 
gular and interesting record was never offered 
to the public notice. We have been told that 
he did keep such a diary. 

Though at the advanced age of fourscore 
Mr. Hill would hardly have been supposed 
above sixty, and till within a very few weeks 
of his decease he was as lively and entertaining 
as he was forty years ago. His own little 
innocent foible of curiosity, which, we believe, 
caused him to be set for the portrait of Poole’s 
humorous ‘“ Paul Pry,” often amused his 
laughing friends at his expense, and never 
injured a human being. He “happened to 
know” so many people, and so many things, 
that listeners were often jocular, if not scep- 
tical, upon his statements; but the real truth 
was, that he had been so widely and so con- 
fidentially trusted, that his information was 
almost incredible. It is a melancholy reflection 
at this merry season, when his body lies cold 
and inanimate, to think how many a festive 
hour his very existence was the subject of 
laughing banter and harmless joke. His age, 
which he affected to conceal, was attenuated to 
hundreds of years, and a Theodore Hook, or 
James Smith, or some other wag, would sing 
or descant upon his adventures in the reign of 
Queen Anne or Queen Elizabeth. His own 
imperturbable gaiety upon such occasions, his 
round and rosy countenance beaming with 
satisfaction, and the hilarity which abounded 
en every side, have made these by-gone feasts 
of reason and flows of soul memories, indeed, 
of sweet and bitter fancies to those who mst 





enjoyed them. 
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In what is called the convivial, social, or 
friendly association of this busy capital, it is 
but too certain that men fall out of it and are 
speedily forgotten as a dream. Their hearty 
convives, their sworn friends, their ‘‘ very bro- 
thers,” soon mingle in the noise and throng, 
and the place which they occupied is filled by 
another, without a passing thought of them. 
But in the midst of this common oblivion we 
will take it upon us to say that, during years 
to come, many a fond regret will be breathed 
for the loss of Tom Hill; of whom, from a cordial 
acquaintance of no brief duration, we are free to 
declare that we never knew him guilty of an 
ill-natured action, but, on the contrary, always 
ready to put the fairest construction upon every 
word and deed, and by his good offices to recon- 
cile differences and promote the well-being of 
all with whom he lived on terms of agreeable 
courtesy and amicable fellowship. 


HENRY BRANDRETH, ESQ., F.S.A- 

Iv is with feelings of deep sorrow that we 
record the death of this estimable gentleman, 
at his lodgings in Norfolk Street, Strand, on 
the night of Thursday the 17th instant. Asa 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. 
Brandreth was distinguished for his assiduous 
investigation and knowledge of Anglo-Roman 
antiquities. Asa poet he was sweet and play- 
ful, and his published productions were justly 
prized by all the lovers of grace, tenderness, 
and nature, in the poetic art. Many of his 
compositions have appeared in our columns, 
and it saddens us now to refer to their variety 
and jocund spirit, and to the occasions which 
called them forth. Possessed of great suscepti- 
bility of mind, our departed friend was extremely 
sensible to the impressions of circumstances that 
would have been slight to less imaginative tem- 
peraments. He was a poet by birth and nature ; 
and his sympathies were all attuned to that 
glowing and, for its owner's repose and happi- 
ness, alas! very dangerous character. . Honour. 
able, fervent, and sincere, he was not well suited 
to the every-day world ; but give his fancy wing 
and his energy was wonderful. He wrote off 
verses with extraordinary facility; and only 
this time twelvemonths gave proof of this by 
producing a pleasing and sportive masque for a 
private Christmas party, in which he himself 
sustained the part of Comus, within a few hours 
of the idea being started. Mr. Brandreth was 
in the very prime of life, of good family, and 
warmly esteemed by all who knew him. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
BALLAD OF THE EVE OF SAINT JOHN. 
By C. Swain. 
Sux waiteth by the forest stream,— 
She sitteth on the ground ;— 
While the moonlight, like a mantle, 
Wraps her tenderly around !— 
She sitteth th h the cold, cold night,— 
But not a step draws near; 
Though Ais name is on her trembling lips, 
His voice meets not her ear! 
Hist ! was’t the haunted stream that spoke? 
hat poy swept there ?— 
She listens !—still no human tone 
O’erhears she any where ! — 
Oh !-—was't the forest bough that took 
That sad and spectral mien ?~ 
She looketh round distractedly, 
But nothing there is seen! 
Dark, in the quiet moonlight, 
Her shadowy form is thrown; 
With a strange and lonely mournfulness,— 
It seems not like her own !— 
She glanceth o'er her shoulder fair,— 
The moon is gleaming wide; 
She turneth—Jesu ! what is there 
Pale sitting by her side ?— 
She pauseth for a single breath--. 
She hearkens for a tone ; 
And terror pains her chilling veins 
For breath or sound—is none ! 








The silence—oh, it racks her brain, 
It binds it like a chord ! | 
She'd given worlds though but to hear | 
The chirping of a bird ! j 
The shadow rose before her,— | 
It stood upon the stream ;— | 
** Oh blessed shadow, ease my soul, | 
And tell me ’tis a dream ! | 
Thou tak’st the form of one they vow'd 


Mine eyes should see no more !”— } 
The shadow stood across the stream, { 


And beckon’d pale before. 

The shadow beckon’d on before, 
Yet deign’d her no reply ; 

The ladye rose, and straight the stream 
To its pebbly breast was dry! 

It pass’ the wood—it cross’d the court— 
The gate flew from its chain; 

The gentle ladye knew she stood 
Within her own domain ! 

And still the awful shadow glid, 
Without or breath or tone, 

Until it came to a hidden stream 
"Neath the mossy alders lone ! 

And the boughs fell, dropping one by one, 
Like leaves when winds blow high; 

Till they shew'd the dead on a waveless bed, 
For again the stream was dry ! 

They shew’d the dead on its pebbly bed, 
And the ladye knew it well ! 

She kiss’d its cheek with a piercing shriek, 
With a wo no tongue may tell. | 

The gory shadow beckon’d on, 
And still her steps implored; 

But she follow’d not, for on that spot 
She found a shiver’d sword. 


She grasp’d the hilt—its silken thread 
Her own fair skill had wove; 

A brother’s hand had struck the dead— 
His sword had slain her love ! 

She took the corpse upon her knees, 
Its cheek lay next her own ; 

Like sculpture fair, in the moonlight there, 
Like Misery turn'd to stone! 

No food.to seek for the raven’s beak, 
The gibbet serves them true, 

With young, and sweet, and dainty meat, 
As e’er the ravens knew. 


recently a subject of 


Messrs. Winsor and Newton. The colour ig 
enclosed in a glass tube hermetically sealed, 
having a plug at one end, and an air-tight 
piston at the other; so that, by the withdrawal 
of the plug, aud the slight pressure of the 
piston, it exudes upon the pallet for use, 
Other advantages attend this cleanly process. 

Troyes.—The old cathedral of Troyes is 
stated to be nodding to its fall. 


For Holyday Time.—Why is a little woman with a 
—- of the reigning fashion, like the railroad to 

lackwall? Because she’s a short fare, with a long 
train. 

Why is Sir Edward Bulwer a poor dramatist? Because 
his Money’s out. 

Why have our forces in Syria become pot-boys? Be. 
cause they carried Beyr-out. 

Why is a policeman like a balloon ? 
people up. 

Why are our sailors in the Chinese seas likely to be 
married? Because they have gone to choose Anne 
(Chusan). 

Why is Lady Blessington most subject to toothache, 
headache, heartache, &c.? Because she is the greatest 
at Keeps-akes. 

Why is a duck, disliked by a drake, like a well-tauglit 
person? Because its a-duck-hated. 

What is the slight difference between a brewer anda 
flea? Because one buys and the other takes hops. 

Why is a lover like tea? Because he’s a beau-he ! ! 


Because he takes 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


London as it Was and Is: Poems, by A. Mahon.—The 
Thakoorine, a Tale of Maandoo,—A Poem; by Captain 
Abbott, Bengal Artillery, whose detention at Khiva was 
speculation, — Slavery and the 
Slave-Trade in the United States of North America, 
Egypt and Mohammed Ali, his Slaves and his Subjects, 
by Dr, Madden. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A =a Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
by J. R. M‘Culloch (2 vols.), Vol. I. 8vo. 2/.—Moore's 








And few they see near the gibbet-tree, 
For a bleeding forin glides on, | 
From the haunted stream, in the moon’s cold beam, | 
On the eve of good Saint John ! | 





THE DRAMA. | 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Eliason has resumed his | 
position as leader of the band here with un. | 
diminished effect, and has had crowded houses | 
to thank him for the fine selections of music| 
with which he has treated them. | 

The Adelphi has sounded the note of pre-| 
paration for its Christmas gambols, and we are 
to have Harlequin and the Enchanted Fish tor 
the pantomime. 


Music.—A prospectus has been issued for 
forming a ** London Professional Choral So- 
ciety ;”? the want of which in ‘* this great metro- 
polis, possessing as it does all the elements for 
distinguished choral excellence, and a public 
ever ready to encourage and liberally remune- 
rate what is eminent in art,” it observes, 
seems almost incredible.” The conductor 
named is Mr. G. F. Harris, whose experience 
as choral director is well known and appre- 
ciated, and the Society is to consist of one 
hundred professional members. They are to 
meet for practice every Tuesday and Friday 
morning, from ten till twelve o'clock, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms ; and have announced 
as their first performance on a grand scale, in 
March next, Haydn's last Oratorio, The 
Seasons, translated from the German by Pro- 
fessor Taylor. 





VARIETIES. 

Solar Spois.—Three large spots are at pre- 
sent observable on the sun’s disc. It has often 
been remarked that the earth’s weather is 
affected by these phenomena. 

Fine Arts.—To obviate inconveniences in 
the hitherto common plan of enclosing oil 
colours for painting in the skins of animals, a 
very neat jnventiun has been patented by 


Poetical Works, Vol. IIT. f.cap, 5s. — Maunder’s Scientific 
and Literary Treasury, f.cap, 10s. cloth; 10s. bound, gilt 
edges.—Dr. R. Poole, On the Asylum Infirmary, &c. of 
Montrose, 8vo. 8s.—The Boy's Country Book, by W. 
Howitt, 2d edition, f.cap, 8s.—Longbeard, Lord of Lon- 
don, a Romance, 3 vols. post &vo. ll. 11s. 6d.—The His- 
tory of Initiation, by Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. new edition, 
8vo. 10s. 6d4.—The Saga of Frithiof, Translated from the 
Swedish, by O. Baker, 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Narrative of the First 
Abdication of Napoleon, by Captain Sir 'T. Ussher, 8vo. 
5s. — Patch Work, by Captain Basil Hall, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 27s.—The Naval Surgeon, by the Author of 
** Cavendish,” 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. lls. 6d.—The Church- 
man’s Companion, by a Clergyman, ltmo. ds. 6d.— 
The Original Draft of the Primitive Church, by the Rev. 


| W. Sclater, D.D. new edition, f.cap, 5s.—True Tales from 


the Olden Time, square, 4s.6d.— German Literature, by 
| Wolfang Menzel, translated by Gordon, 4 vols. 12mo, 21.— 
| Young’s Mathematical Dissertations, 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Thy 
| Will be Done, square 16mo. 2s.—On the Cure of Squint- 
| ing by Operation, by F. W. G. Calder, 8vo. 5s.—Pictorial 
History of England, Vol. LV. imperial 8vo. 24s.—Prout’s 
Microcosm, imperial 4to. 24s.—Tales from the Arabian 
Nights, square, 5s.—The Railways of Great Britain and 
Ireland Practically Described and Illustrated, by F. Whi- 
shaw, 4to. li. 11s. 6d.—Tales of a Grandmother, by Mrs. 
A. C. Carmichael, f.cap, 4s.—Hughes’s Historical and 
Descriptive Atlas of ~— oy" Geography, folio, 7s. 6d.— 
Notes on the Parables, by the Rev. R. C. Trench, 8vo. 
12s.—Who shall be Greatest? by Mary Howitt, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Dr. W. E. Channing’s Works, Vol. V. post 8vo. 
third edition, 6s.—The Thirst for Gold, by Miss Burdon, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1. lls. 6d.—The Works of Josephus, 
1 vol. imperial 8vo. 25s.—The Annual Register for 1839, 
8vo. 16s.—Live while you Live, by T. Griffith, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Memoirs of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, by 
the Rev. G. W. Gleig, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.—The Art of 
Engraving and Modes of Operation, by ‘I’. W. Fielding, 
royal 8vo. 12s.— Encyclopedia Britannica ; a New Pub- 
lication, Vol. II. 4to. half-bound russia, 2/.— Notes on 
the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, by the Rev. R. 
Shepherd, D.D. new edition, royal 8vo. 15s.—Memoir of 
— about the Caspian and Aral Seas, 8vo. 
's. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To our correspondent Mr. J. we would observe that 
there is no rule for the agreeing of proper names. 
If there were, the double consonant would decide his 
uestion, but we believe it is also decided by usage in 
e same way, and that the correct emphasis is on the 
last syllable of Trafalgar. Admiral Nelson so pronounced 


oe 


it (and he must be an authority in the case), and we have 
heard good Spanish scholars do the same. ; 

An ode, ‘‘after the manner of Béranger,” won't do 
for us. 

Erratum.—Last week, in our observations on the 
Gannal Process, p. 813, col. 3, third line from the bottom, 
Sor * disease,” read ** decease.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ee ior (WIDOWS’ FUND) LIFE 


ASSURANCE, founded on the original Basis of 
THE LONDON EQUITABLE. 


THIS IS ps Seo ra! AND MOST EXTENSIVE 
OFFICE IN oe AND. 
Instituted A.D. 1 


Accumulated Fu 
NINE HUNDRED = SEVENTY "THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Revenue, 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Whole Profits belong to the Assured. 





The Additions made by way of Bonus to the Policies of this 
Office vary from Ten per cent to upwards of Sixty per cent on the 
Capital Sums assured, according to the duration of the Policy. 

Parties desirous of insuring are reminded of the advantages 
which will arise to such as are affected within the current year, 
the Regulations of the Society requiring that, before additions 
can become absolutely vested, the Ponies entitled thereto must 
have been in endurance at least five full and complete years. ‘This 
condition, which forms part of the system of most of the Mutual 
Insurance e Societies, will, of course, be satisfied at the next peri- 
odical i tigation, on Bist Di » 1845, in regard to all Po- 
licies opened within the year 1840. 








Tabular View of the Amount of Additions, Retrospective or Vested, 
and Contingent Prospective, declared at 1st January, 1839. 











Teor | Total Benefit with Sum Payable if decease 
Sum Vv. tte? | takes place after Pay- 
he Assured ested Additions | went of the Premium 
Entry} * : at Ist Jan, 1839, ‘due in 1845 
' 
1915 £1000 £1587 4 6 #1809 8 7 
1820 1000 1345 40 1533 10 7 
1825 1000 1259 14 0 1436 1 2 
1830 1000 1174 4 0 1338 11 9 
1835 1000 1080 0 0 1231 4 0 





Every information may be readily obtained on ‘application to 
the Manager in Edinburgh, or to any of the Society’s Agencies 
throughout the country. Parties wishing to effect Assurances so 
as best to meet any particular contingency, or effect any specific 
object, will receive the requisite information, and have the suit- 
able Form of Proposal transmitted to them; and all spree com- 
munications of this nature are i strictly fi al 








Annual Preniom payable during L ife for an Assurance of £100. 





Ages. | Ann. Prem. faces. | Ann. Prem. [ases. | Ann. Prem. 





20 


25 


» 


16 30 


2 44 8 4 
2 510 40 


654 





#21 1 50 

356 
JOHN MACKENZIE, eaten 
Edinburgh, 5 St, Andrew Square. 











n London 
HUGH AEREAN, 7 Pall Mall. 
Agencies in England. 
Radford ......George Rogers, Horton Roa 
Huddersfield { Messrs. Marsden and Sikes, + Huddersfield 
Banking Company 
Tels cocriscens ty illiam Ward, ‘Bank ee 
and C 


eat Oug Street 





Liverpool . 


Thomas Boothman, jun. Cross Street, King 
ree 

Newrastle......Charles Bertram, 12 Sandhill. 

Famsensaned + James H, =— 


. 

EOLOGICA L “MAP “of CENT 

and WESTERN EUROPE.—MTr. Weale, after a long 

preparation, has now completed for publication a large Geological 

Sha of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 

Switzerland; portions of Italy and - Austrian and Prussian 
States. Corrected to the present tim 

By W. S. HUGHES, F.R.G.8 
Finely cated: price 1/. 108.; mounted — varnished on 
rollers, or folded in a case, price 2/. 2s. 
*%* The Geological features of these countries offer much re- 
search to those who seek information on Minerals and the precious 


Metals. 
59 poem etiern. 


Manchester. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


R. TEGG has just ready New Editions of 
the following popular Works, by PETER — 


Tales about Christmas and its Festivities, 7 6 
————— Europe, Asia, Africa, &c. . . 7 
——-—— England, Scotland, &c.. ... 7 
Plants and Flowers .... ... 7 
ree: | 

Ancient and Modern Greece . 4 
————_——- Rome and Modern Italy . . . 4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 





—_—-. 














Universal History ...... 
——_———— Sea and Pacific Ocean .. . . 
————— Sun, Moon, and Stars .... 
————— The Grammar of Geography . 
United States of America .. 
———-——. Mythology of Greece and Rome 4 


——-——. Lives of Franklin and Wash- 
ington 
Hak Plonse ¢ to a Tegg’s Editions. 
London: Printed for Thomas Ln = $ Cheapaide ; and 
sold by all Bookselle 





AAAAAGAASAAAAHAG 


SIR . L. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IGHT and MORNING; 
a Novel. 
By the Author of “« Pelham,” « Eugene Aram,” &c, 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


GRIFFIN’'S SCIENTIFIC eye 
The oe Works are now re: uniformly printed in 
»and Tilu: strated by Poorer Fr Engrav ings. 

NSTRUCT TIONS for the CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS of ORGANIC BODIES. By Professor 
ew translated by Professor Gregory , 2s. 6d. 

2. and 3. A Sy stem of Crystallography, with 
its pe gy- By John Joseph Griffin. 14s, 
bound in ong 

This Work contains a New System of Crystallographic Nota- 
tion, a Popular Account of the ‘Sab of Trigonometry in Crystal- 
lography, and a Complete Catalogue of the Forms of Crystallised 
Minerals. 

4. Electography : Instructions for the Mul- 
tiplication of Works of Art in Metal by Voltaic Electricity. By 
Thomas Spencer, Many cuts, 3s. 

Printed for Thomas Temas London; and Richard Griffin and 








asgow 
Of the tether ‘of whom may be had 
Griffin’s Models of Crystals ; very accurately 
made in d biscuit 20 in a ~ rice 
3. 138. Tae aise, Apparatus for Organic ye Ege for 
Electrography. 








Books published by William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George 
Street, Edinburgh, and Pall-Mal!, London. 


HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 


Commencement of the French Revolution to the Resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.A. Advocate. 

A third edition of the First and Second Volumes, price ll. 10s. 

Fe Third Edition of the Third and Fourth Volumes, price 
17. 108. 

A Second Edition of the Fifth and Sixth, which, with the 
ae and Eighth Volumes, may be had separately, price 15s, 
each, 

The Ninth Volume is in the press, and will conclude the work. 
The Principles of Population, and their Con- 
— with Human Happiness. By Archibald Alison, Esq. 
R.S.E. Advocate, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, Author of “The 
Aen of Europe during the French Revolution.” In 2 ol 
8vo. price 30s. 
_. “Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 


it.” 
«« Thou shalt do justice and love mercy.” 

Lectures on the History of Literature, An- 
ree and Modern. From the German of Frederick Schlegel. 

In f.cap 8vo. price 7s. A new edition. 

A Memoir of the Political Life of the Right | es 
Hon. Edmund Burke. By the Rev. George Croly, LL.D. Rector 
of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, London. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 
18s. in cloth. 

ra "aie the greatest of political philosophers."—Sir J. Mack- 
intosh, 

M‘Crie’s Life of John Knox; containin 
Illustrations of the History of the Reformation in Scotland. 
With Biographical Notices of the peiocien’ Reformers, and 
Sketches of the Progress of Literature in Scotland during the 
Sixteenth Century. In one handsome 8vo. volume, with new 
portraits of Knox and Regent Murray, price 7s. 6d., bound in 
cloth, lettered. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, and 
Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland. serge ae One Pound per annum, 

Fifty Numbers are published. Each Number contains, on-an 
average, two engravings, besides woodcuts; and the Series of 
surveys of the Geology and Mineral Products of various districts, 
now in course of publication in the ‘« Prize Essays,” is profusely 
illustrated by coloured geological maps and sections. 

Nos. I. to XLIV., forming fifteen large volumes, comprising 
nine of * The Journal,” and six of the “ Prize Essays,” may be 

had for Six Pounds, strongly and handsomely bound in cloth. 





3 Great Mariboroug! 
- TROLLOPE'’S ew Ww 
HARLES SaaS TEaTTELD, the 
Youth of Genius. 

The Publisher of Colburn’s “ New gd Magazine and 
Humorist,” edited by Theodore Hook, nie gs leave to an- 
nounce that Mrs. Trollope’s new story haries Chesterfield” 
is in regular course of monthly app in that p 
with Illustrations by Phiz. 

"he New Year being a for 
a periodical, those who may desire to become (Rowe mn to 
Colburn’s ‘‘ New Monthly Magazine and Humorist,” are reques 
to give their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers for 
the January Number, which will also comprise the following 
Papers by Distinguished Writers :— 
Fathers and Sons, By Theodore; An ators with M. Thiers 
The Equipages of the Day. By 
By °Mrs. A Dragsman 
Some Account of the late Mr. 
ng for the : By Dodge. By Laman Blan- 
homas Hood, E chard, Esq. 
Foreign Sporting. By. Nimrod | Ambitious Men, &c. &c. 
Shakspere 
bed “ath Publisher, 13 Great M. seetiatiets Street. 





hI, : 





Hook, ° 
ime People. 











rPRANSACTIONS of the ENTOMOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. A New Part, with 

Five Plates, et the Second Volume, is now ready, price 

6s. Vol. 1., Part 1., Seven Plates, 7s. 6d. Var , Six Pilates, 

Js. Gd. Part III., Eleven Plates, 10s. 6d. Vol. tu. -» Part 1, 

age es 8s. Part 11., Four Plates, 4s. 6d. Part I11., Five 
ates, 5s 





Leadiien and Co., and H. Bailliére, London; and at the 
Society’ : Rooms, !7 Old Bond Streets 





In a 8vo. price 12s. in cloth and lettered. 
‘THE PHONARTHRON ; or, Natural Sys- 
tem of the Sounds of of Speech : a Test of Pronunciation 
for all Languages. Also, the Ph 
To which is added, a Practical Appli 
to English and French Freneecitions end te the Reading of 
Hebrew, &c. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY HENSLOWE, M.A. 
P tual Curate of Wormegay, near Lynn, Norfolk ; formerly 
of Jesus oy Cambridge; and Author of “Sermons ad- 
p roe to the Royal | giment of Artillery, in the Barrack 
Chapel at beheg ry 
Ri t. Paul's Ch hy 





_ = Ph 








d, and Waterloo Place. 





LITERARY PRESENTS. 
HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS, a com- 
plete and uniform edition, with a Memoir by her Sister, 
In 7 vols. f.cap 8vo, with Portraits and Vignettes, price 35s. 
neatly bound in cloth; or elegantly bound in morocco, 3/. 3s, 
The following are published wr nomen 4 price 5s. each, 
in cloth, or 9s. in moroce 

1. Memoir of Mrs. Hemans, from the pen of 
her Sister, together with a Selection from her Correspondence 
and unpublished Writings. 

2. Tales and Historic Scenes—The Restora. 
tion of the Works of Art to Italy; with other Poems and Trans- 
lations. 

3. The Siege of Valentia— The Sceptic— 
The Last Constantine—Greek Songs—Welsh Melodies—A Tale 
of the Secret Tribunal—Sebastian of Portugal, &c. 

4. Records of Woman — Vespers of Palermo 
—Songs of the Cid; and Miscellaneous Poems. 

5. The Forest Sanctasry—De Chatillon; a 
Tragedy — Hymns for Childhood—Lays of Many Lands; and 
other Poems, 

6. Songs of the Affections—Lyrics and Songs 
for Music; and other Poems, 

ds: _Songs and —— rics—Scenes and Hymns of 


Thoughts during Sickness; 





4 other Poems. — 


Solitary Hours. By Caroline (Bowles) 
Southey. A new ~~ in f.cap 8vo. price 5s. bound in cloth. 
he same Author. 


The Birthday, and other Poems. 
Uniform with the above, price 7s. 

«¢ All who read thy writings must be thy friends; and all lovers 
of nature must feel, as they peruse them, that few have painted 
its beauties with a more delicate hand of truth.”—Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

“We do not remember any recent author whose poetry is so 
unmixedly native; and this English complexion constitutes one 
of its characteristic charms. No purer models of our genuine 
home feeling and language could be placed i in a young foreigner’ 's 
hands than Mrs. Southey’s works. 

especially in her two later volumes, is not only | generally correct, 
but in several instances of very great beauty and perfection. In 
her latest poem, ‘ The Birthday,’ she has attained to a still higher 
excellence of style.”—Quarteriy Review, Oct. 1830. 

Chapters on Churchyards. 


2 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 124. 
III. 


Pollock’s Course of Time; a Poem, in Ten 
Books. A new edition, being the Fifteenth, witha Portrait of 
eee engraved by Robinson. In f.cap 8vo. bound in cloth, 

rice 7 
me No Christian library can be complete without a copy of this 
really great work, whose production and success are alike equally 
honourable to the religious feelings of the days in which we live.” 
—Christian Herald. 





IV. 
Poems. John Wilson. Containing the 
Isle of Palms, E. Jity of the Plague, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price One Guinea. 


Vv. 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. A 
new edition, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 6s. bound in cloth. 
By the same Author, 
The Trials of Margaret Lindsay. 


A new edition, in f.cap 8vo. price 6s. 


The Foresters. 
A new edition, in — 8vo. price 6s. 


Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 
By Samuel Warren, F.R.S. 
« What is nearest us touches us most. The yore rise higher 
at domestic than at imperial tragedies.”—Dr. Johns 
A new edition (with Preface), in 3 vols. f.cap Bro. price 18s. 
The Third Volume, with the — may be had separately, to 
complete former editions, ae 


The Subaltern. Originally published in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” A new edition, in f.cap 8vo. price 
6s. bound in cloth. 
Printed for W. Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and 22 Pall — London; and sold bad all Booksellers. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. in cloth, 
NARRATIVE of EVEN'I'S connected 


with the First Abdication of the Emperor Napoleon, his 
pe ar Frejus, and Voyage to Elba, on board Kis Majes- 
ty’s n 

Bs "capt. 81 Sir THOMAS USSHER, R.N. K.C.H. C.B. 

His Embarkation at Elba, and a Journal of his extraordinary 
March to Paris, as narrated by Col. Laborde, who accompanied 
the Emperor on that occasion. 

Dublin: Grant and Bolton ian James Praser, Regent Street, 
i 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








NEW WORKS, 
Published by Longman, 


I. 
HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS, collected and edited by Himself, with New Pre- 
faces, &c. Tobecompleted in Ten Monthly Volumes. Vol. III. 
with Frontispiece ‘and Vignette Title, price 5s. cloth, f.cap 8vo. 
(On January Ist.) 


agp DICTIONARY, Geogra- 
Maps Places, and selce one at Natura se cage inthe World. with 
"poe came iano — 


HE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
New edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 36e, 
cloth, lettered. 


OITERINGS of TRAVEL. By N. P. 
are Ny gemma of “ Pencillings by the Way.” 3 vols. 
post Bvo, 11. 11 


HE POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA 
ELIZABETH LANDON Ge aa L.). 4 vols. f.cap 8vo. 
with Illustrations by Howard, eg 


HE SACRED ‘HISTORY of the 


WOR: By Sharon Turner, 
F.C.A. and RAB L In 3 vols, 8vo. price gi. 2s. in boards. 
"[HE BOOK of NATURE; a Popular Tilus- 

tration of the General I.aws and Phenomena of Creation. 


p> Atm Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 3 vols. small 8vo, 3d 
ition, 24s. cloth. 


CHANNING'S WoRKs, 
pow in 6 vols. post dvo. 
In a olear |: fine paper, and handsomely poe up in 
cloth ~. 8, stamped and lettered, price 30s. 


HE WORKS of WILLIAM E. CHAN. 

NING, D.D. Compiled ana arranged from Corrected 

Copies fdrnished ex this Edition : with an Original 

Preface by the ‘Autl thor; and a Portrait, by Horsburgh, from a 
Meceat Painting by Gambardella. 

The Fifth Volume, now Published (bringing up the writings 

of Dr. ne to the very latest date), may be had separately, 

Hee 


and Co. 














RASER’S MAGAZINE. The Number 


for January 1841 commences a New Volume. An ex- 
cellent ped to this is thus offered to those who have not hitherto 
Subscribed to this Periodical of entering ape ri at their 





eS s Tw and 
Sixpence monthly ; 9 the Work is Sappted by. all Booksellers 

‘own a Countr; 
Published at 215 Regent | Street, London. 





In 1 thick vol. 8th edition, much eanienes price iia 180. 

x 

ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
Popular Treatise, exhibi the a 
and most efficacious ‘Treatment of Diseases ; with a Copious Col- 
leetion of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. The whole forming a com- 
prehensive Medical + Sa a for the WAM WD. —— and Invalids. 

GRAH 





y T. 
* We shall —— it as the advice of an am friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 
“te is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review, 

“One of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Mont lio. 

«The public demand for this gi is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.” —Bristoi Journa: 

Published by Simpkin, htarshalt, and Co. Paternoster Row ; 
Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly; and Tegg, 73 Cheapside, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 1ls, boards, 
ition, enlarged, 
2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise 
ing their S |, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment; 
a numerous Cases, “and a Medical Glossary. Including the 
Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. Designed 





asa ieee ie the Author's “ Modern Medicine.” a 





on the Symp 
Diseases of the! Hearts ‘and on the proper Treatment of Epilepsy. 
“Tt is an admirable performance, es should find a place in 
es family establishment,”—Bath Her 
t contains a tis f om a ener 
whom it is intended, and sur; in value any other book of its 
“ "- Blacknood’s Lady's Mag 


hi, 








e One Guinea, 


HE HORSE... Illustrations of the various 
Breeds to be found in Great Britain. 
By D. LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E, 

Part I. containing a very full eneral History of the Horse, 
atlas 4to. To be completed in Two Parts, each containing Four 
beautifully coloured Plates, 

%%* The above forms Part VI. of Professor's Low’s “ Illustra- 
tions of the Breeds of the Domestic Animals of Great Britain,” 
to be leted in Fourteen Parts. 





* This edition is the only comple 
what he has hitherto published” Dre Cha Channing’ , "Prefuce, 
Glasgow : James Hedderwick and Son. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 





Price 6s. 
With Seven Illustrative Engravings, 


HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL. No. CXLVI. for January 


1841, 
oon the Original Communications are— 

Dr. Reid on the Blood-Vessels of the Placenta, and on the 
Anatomy of the Medulla Oblongata—Dr. Holland on the In- 
fluence of the Arteries on the Circulation—Dr, Sym on the Ear 
—Dr. Young's Case of Aorto-Venous Aneurism—Dr. Radford’s 
Cases of Cesarean Operation—Dr. ie 4 Description of a 
Double-Headed Human Monster— on Malta as a 
Residence Rag Invalids—Dr. Guy on the Diurnal Variations of 
Disease—Dr. Hartle on the Use of Piperine in Ague 
oe Newb igging on the Action of Croton Oil in Nervous 

Disorders—Dr. Simpson's Case of Amputation of the Neck of the 
Womb followed by Pregnancy—Mr. Mill’s Cases of Rupture of 
the Carotid Artery—Mr. Rhind’s Cases of Deformity of the Feet 
cured by Division of Tendons. 

Among the Works reviewed are— 

Sir James Wylie’s Russian Military Pharmacop@ia; Pro- 
fessor Owen's Odontography, or Comparative pay of the 
Teeth; The First and Second Annual Reports of istrar- 
General oe Bite Deaths, and Marriages in — » with 

bay Medical Transactions, and the Pesti- 
ientin’ ‘Peres of Kattywar; Dr, Traill's Medical —— 
Pereiza’s Materia Medica; and other important Wor 

This Number is concluded with the most recent “and im- 

portant Medical Intell e. 
Adam and 





m Edinburgh; Longman and Co. 
London. = . 
ELECTROTYPE. 
Just penne by E. a, 103 ee ee and 
Longman and Co. Paternoster 


HLSMmEnNtTs of ELECTRO. METAL. 

LURGY; or, the Art of Working in Metals by the 
Galvanic Fluid. Containing the Laws regulating juce 
tion XY the J nnn the States in which the Papen may ane. 


London: Leaguan, Orme, and Co. 





Price 18s. a a - Plates: 3 360 Woodcuts, 


XX. P 
NCYCLOPEDIA. ‘BRITANN ICA, con- 


taining, among other Articles,— 

Smelting—Smith (Adam)—Smoke— Socrates—Sound—Spain— 
Sparta—Spioning—Steam—Steam- -Engine— Steam- -Engine Boil- 
ers— Steam 
Strength of Materials— Sugar—Sumatra—Surgery. 

Wye XXI. Part 1. will be published next week. 

Adam and Chavies Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and 

Co. Whittaker and Co, and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Lon 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, 


Also, by the same, 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
A New Introduction to the Mathematics 











8vo. price 3s, boards, 
NEW SUPPLEMENT to EUCLID’S 

















In f.cap 8¥0. price 5a. breed Siesseated 2 numerous Wood 
ngravi. 
ICHARD HOWITT'S. “GIPSY KING 
BL. and other Poems. 
In f.cap 8vo. cloth, gilt —*r oe 5s. a new and beautiful 


The Works of f Henry Kirke White. 


%%%* This is the only handsome edition now existing. 
London: Thomas Arnold, Paternoster Row. 





A new edition, with a Portrait, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
ETTERS from the late EARL of DUD. 
LEY to the BISHOP of LLAND«. 
John Murray, Albemarle slant. 





DEDICATED TO THE RAILWAY CAPITALISTS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Price 12. lls. 6d., containing nearly 600 pages 4to., and Seven- 
teen useful and well-executed Plates, including Map of the 
British Isle, by Dower. 

7 y 
HE RAILWA YS of GREAT BRI. 
TAIN and IRELAND Practically Described and Illus- 
trated 
By FRANCIS WHISHAW, Civil “easter Member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and through al! Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 





t 8vo. price 8s. 


. y 
ETTERS om ITALY > a YOUNGER 
SISTE 
My CATHARINE TAYLOR. 

« We have recently met with no book of travels in Italy which 
may be so profitably placed in the hands of young persons,”— 
Statesman. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





n 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s, in boards, 
HE LIFE and PONTIFICATE of GRE. 
ony. the SEVENTH. 
OHN WILLIAM BOWDEN, M. 
Rintagiete, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wosesies Place. 





proaty SERMONS; with an Introductory 
Essay on the Origin, Rights, and Duties of the National 
Church. 
By RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





EMOIRS of the ROYAL ASTRONO- 
MICAL SOCIETY. Vol. XI. with Plates, sewed o 
stiff Wrappers, price 24s. 
_ Also to be had, a few Copies of P 
Astronomical Notices. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
Pambour on Locomotive Engines. 


2d edition, improved, price 18s. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





hain In 5 small 8vo. price 4s. cloth boards, 
ECORDS of WESLEYAN LIFE. 


By a LAYMAN 
» London: Hamilton, Adams, —_ Co.3 Simpkin, Marshall, 





Part I. Arithmetic. Part Il. The Methods of Mathematical In- 
— ° With an Appendix. 
ae only to simplify science, not to enlarge its bounds; 
to ren its ascent more easy, to explain and establish truths 
already more or less known.” —Preface. 
Whittaker and Co. ave Maria Lane. 


HUMOROUS BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
HE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR; a 


New and Facetious Spteninstion to the Latin T: nae. 
2d edition, profusely illustrated, 8s. c ° 
‘The most richly comie work we nnd ever seen,” 


'—Tait. 
The Comic ‘Almeneck, 
From its wore ee in 1835, to 1840. 
eNatly bound, y Hundred amusing Plates. 





2 aa ise. 7 ctoth. 


Three Courses ma a Dessert. 


With he chefs-d’euvre of G. Cruikshank. 





tus to be em 
octve-hesel urey to Manufactures, with spinnte description of 
the Processes of ay eer Rating, C opperings ing, Sec.: th 
method of Etching = arb the Art of Working in “Gold, 
poy 9 lesion, an litera 3 with full directions for conduct- 
ing t 


cuts. 


8 
Sergece to 5 9 Bank of Redes, &e. 
Price 10s, 6d. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 





New edition, enlarged, price 13s. 6d. boards. 


R. PHILIP BUTMANN’S 
MAR. INTERMEDIATE and LARGER GREEK GRAM. 
Translated from the = h— a Biographical Notice of 


e or. 
Edited by Dr. CHARLES SUPP, 
« The fault which in former editions was often found as to the 
part of « B ‘sa Greek Gram- 
mar,’ may be said to be obviated in this new edition, and it thus 
copie tt " SERS Rae A he Seem Wee an 
rly 





Maria Lane, London. 


— Preface t 
Whittaker and Con Ave 





New edition, 12s. cloth, 

**Contains some of Cruikshank’s best designs, and some of the 
most amusing tales in the language.” — Westminster Review. 

Tilt and ~— Fleet Street. 


Bvo. 2s. 6d. led SS 
HE comic iat on With 
Twelve ne by oom: .uikshank, and many 
other Illustration: 
"Til ilt and nam 86 Flect Street. 


MISS SEDGWICK r pig A WORK. 


TORIES for. ‘YOUNG PERSONS. | 
By MISS SEDGWICK, 
Author of “ Hope Leslie,” &c. With’ Illustrations. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Means and Ends ; or, Self-Training. 
New edition. with’ Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fieet Street. 








SIR E, L. BULWER’S NEW PLAY. 
4th ition, 
ONEY; a Comedy, in Five Acts, as per- 
formed. at the Theatre Royal Haymarket. 
By the Author of “ The lat, of Lyous,” * Richelieu,” 
eng’ c. 
Saunders and Oules, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





In 1 elegant vol. 8vo. price 15s. 
E M Ss. 


oO 


By a ra $ FLORA a 


ted by her SISTE 


Printed for Witliow Siaskasss and od 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, London. 


. 
NEW EASTERN POEM. 
By Capt. JAMES ABBOTT, 
engal Artillery. 
THE THAKOORINE, a = of Maandoo. 
In 1 vol. f.cap 6¥ 
James Madden and Co, 8 Tedeebelt Street, 
(Successors to Parbury and Co.) 


T WO NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By the Rev. T. EDWARDS, King’ 's College; 
and W. CROSS, Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Initia Latina; a Guide to Latin for Begin- 
ners. In 1 vol. 12mo., price 3s. 

Oral Exercises for Beginners in Latin Com- 
position, intended as a Companion to the “Initia Latina.” Jn 
1 vol, 12mo. price 3s. 

James Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street, 
(Successors to Parbury and Co.) 











RUSSIAN poe tae AGAINST KHIVA. 

1 vol. 8vo. with large John Arrowsmith, price 7s. 64. 
iM EMOIR of the ‘COUN TRIES about the 
| CASPIAN and eg SEAS, illustrative of the Kus- 

sian Expedition asnines 
C: ~ ‘MORIER, R.N. 
James Madder and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street, 
(Successors to Parbury and Co.) 
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GYPTIAN- ‘INSCRIPTIONS, 1 from the 


British Museum and other Sources. 
- SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq. 
Iso, by the same Author, 
LA Vocabulary of Hierog] yphics. Price 
6d, boards. 
x Egypt under the Ptolemies. Price 8s. 6d. 


-? Early History of Egypt. Price 12s. 6a. 
cape. Edward ‘Moxon, Dover Sirent, 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


=~ 7 
HRONICLES of LIFE; 
a — 
dep e. irrerersandh aged 
“We Life’ unreservedly to our 
readers; their “ty is "unquestionable. “—Sunday Times. 
“ These ‘Chronigles’ do very great honour to her talent.”— 
Literary canes 
“Three most delightful volumes of fiction.” —Argus. 
T. and W. Taintasy 29 J 3.'Cum ning Dub oe and Boyd, 
ing, ablin 


A Novel. 








In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HO SHALL BE HEIR? 
By MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 


e same Author, recently published, 
Nan Darrell. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Fright, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Quiet Husband. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 Hoy § Bond womeng | atin and Boyd, 
Rikon: 2. a - 1 











= ART of ENGRAVING: "being an 


historical and distinct Account of the various Styles now 


LL 
BOOKS FOR YOUTH, JUST PUBLISHED, 
1.—With Four Illustrations, price 2s. gilt, 
HY WILL BE DONE; or, the Leper of 
Aosta. A Tale of Resignation. 
By MRS, HAYWARD. 
2.—W. ith Eight EGG Ww OR: Qe. g' 
HAT is an EGG ORTH 2 or, the 
Blessings of lag 
3.—In 18mo. cloth, lettered, price 2s. 6d. 
EARLS of GREAT PRICE; or, Max- 
» Reflections, Coralie and Thoughts. Selected 
bya Pother for the Use of his 
4.—In ruyal 18mo. nr 2s. cloth 
MOTHER'S REMIN ISCENCES of a 
Course of Reading and Instruction, By Mrs. Borgap. 
Addressed to her Daughter. 
— With Six Illustrations by Landseer 
rp YOUNG NATURALIST’S ‘BOOK 
of BIRDS, By Percy B. St. John. 
6.—In post 12mo. price 2s. 6d, 2d edition, 
OME; ; its Joys and its Sorrows. A Do. 
mestic Tale. 
7.—In post 1€mo. 2s. Gd. (ruby edition.) 
Lac POEMS. By r. Watts. 
Life of the Author, by R. Southey, Esq. 
8,—With Eight Illustrations, price 6s. gilt edge 
UNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
= - Rickerby’s edition.) 
n f.cap 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 3s, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of THO. 
MAS CLARKSON, Esq. Thomas Taylor, Author 
of «* Memoirs of Cowper,” “ Heber,” &c. 


Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William ~Staaed City; 
and to satan naitesmintseaasians seller: 


With 





practised, with instructions as to the various modes of 
Treating on Etching, Line, witieplen Chalk, Aquatint, Mezzo- 
tint, Li and Medallice ioe 





AN ‘ELEGANT GIFT- BOOK. 
Il from Design by Gilbert, and Vignette 





Electography, | and Photography, illustrated with Ten 8 


Plates of the various 
B an FIELDING, Esq. 
Royal Bro. price 19s. cloth lettered. 
Also, nearly ready, edited by a Nava! Officer, 

An Epitome of the Naval Service; or, 
Young Sea Officers’ Manual. Illustrated by seven beautifully 
Coloured Engravings of Ships and Vessels of the different Rates 
in Her Majesty's Service, by W. Knell; size, royal 8vo, 

London; Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 








Part I. ees ae hn be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, 
th Twenty-four Illustrations, 


PLORESTON; or, the New Lord of the 
Manor. A Tale of Humanity. 

“Every man should read and dit. Its 
excellence consists in the reasonableness of its views, in the truth 
of iu feeling, in the beauty of its language, but above all, in its 
tone of pure and high my "Herald. 

Joseph — Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
d to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 








Me: MURRAY has just published the 
following New Works and New Editions :— 
Hallam’s Literary History of Europe, 
In the see aa = 1 turies, 


Ranke’s History of t he Popes of Rome. 


8vo. 366. 
Milman’s History of Christianity, 


8 vols. 8vo0. 


Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


2d edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The Chatham Correspondence. 


4 vols. 8vo, 18s. each. 


Milman’s Poetical Works. 


8 vols. f.cap 8vo. 18s, 


Hope’s Essay on Architecture. 
3d edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 


Church Principles considered in their Results, 
By W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 8vo. 12s 


Milman’s Edition of Gibbon’s ttlene. 


12 vols. 8vo, 98, each. 


The Court of Spain under Charles II. 


By Lord Mahon. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Bishop Heber's Parish Sermons. 
Ath edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


Bunyan’s P. P > 
With Life, by Pe eer Picgren. Gd. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
6th edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
Somerville on the Physical Sciences. 
5th edition, f.cap 8vo. 10s. 6d 

Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 
10th edition, post 8vo, 82, Gd. 


d by F: 
by Harvey, a 6d. 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


HE PARLOUR TABLE-BOOK. 


Written and wa 
By R. A. WILLMOTT, E 
Author of « Lives of the English boets.” 
“A more valuable present to the world has not been made for 
many years, and we from our hearts wish that it may find a wel- 
come to every parlour-table in the empire.”—The Age. 
“<The v work is one of the most meritorious of its kind, the taste 
i bei 





he pieces written by 


exterior is almost as elegant as 1ts contents.” —. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
and to be had, by order, of all Bookselle: 


The following New Works will shortly be published by 
MR, MURRAY :— 


I. 
HISTORY of INDIA. 
By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
Vols, I. and Il. — — and Mahomedan 
VO. 





The Religion, hatetien, &c. of the Ancient 
tians. 
By Sir Gardner 4 nig 2 vols, 8¥0. 
III. 
A Second Excursion in Asia Minor. 
By Charles ome Imperial 8vo. 


Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels in Peshawar, 
Cabool, and Bokhara. 


2 vols. _ 


Lieut. Wood's —_—- to the Source of the 
River Oxus. 


8y0. 


Vi 
Manners and Customs of the Japanese. 
Described from recent Dutch Visitors. Post 8vo, 
vil. 
Martyrs of Science ; 


Or, the Lives of Galileo, Tycho Beshe, and Kepler. 
By Bir David oe 12mo, 


VII 
Bishop Heber’s Poetical Works. 


First complete edition. F.cap 8vo. 





HE PENNY SUNDAY READER. 
The Twelfth Volume (for July to December 1840), price 
2s, 9d. in cloth boards 
This Work is contianed in Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap 
Manual of Sunday Reading, adapted to es sacred character of 
the Lord’s Day, with ii | offices. 
It contains, a. Mi: scellaneous Papen, Roonel Poetry, original 
and selected; choice Extracts from eminent Divines, and Com- 








Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
*,* The Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 
Books 1 y the Society for Promoting Christian 


in 
Mr. Witimats all bear marks of a richly —— mind. Its | 2s. 


A 
19th edition, price 9s.; silk, 11s. of 


* 
7 ‘HE WOMEN of ENGLAND: their 
Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
ly Mrs. Ellis. 

“ If we could have our own way, ev family should order a 
ang of eas een 8 Eng’ iH 8, especially young 
ee ds, should buy it for their wives; ian, for their daugh- 
ters; brothers, for their sisters.” —Methodiet M 
Fisher, Son, = bey London; Chatham Btreet, Manchester ; 

nd Hunter Street, Liverpool. 





n f.cap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
TOPIA, by Sir THOMAS MORE; and 
NEW ATLANTIS, at — BACO 
With an Analysis of Plato’s ic, &c. b oN a ST. JOHN. 
“This is a charming little vo time, full of wit and wisdom, as 
fresh as mediate » only more wit ty and more wise; peavey 
and learnedly edi and very prettily printed.”—& rami 


1 vol. f.cap 8vo. 
THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO 
MEBDICI, and BYDBIOTAERIGS or Urn-Burial. With 
a Discourse and: Notes by J. A. St. John, Esq. 

** These quaint and.extraordina treatises are here presented 
in a neat aad cheap volume, with the sddition ofan able dis- 
course, and oo aaa aimee atc 

8v0, price 5s. ¢! 
ADY M. “Ww. MONTAGU'S L LETTERS 
from the LEVANT; with a Sketch of her Ladyship’s 
Character, Moral and Literary, and Notes. By J. A. St. John, 


“The letters are full of fascination, and Mr. St. John has laid 
before the English public, for the first time, the peculiar circum- 
ae a contributed to form her ladyship's character.” —Cri- 

ca. otice. 


With Portrait, f.cap 8vo. price 4s. cloth, lettered, 


N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the PROPHECIES concerning the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, and in ay concerning the Church of Rome. 
By Richard Hurd, D.D, tate Lord Bishop of Worcester. With 
Prefatory Remarks by the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, M.A. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 





R. aeaG has just published for the 

ristmas Holydays the following New Books, by 

MARY HOWITT: forming Part of a Series, entitled “‘ Tales for 
the People and their Children,” viz. :— 


«,, Strive and Thrive; a Tale. Price, bound, 
* Hope on Hopeever! a Tale. Price, bound, 
Sowing and Reaping; a Tale. Price, bound, 
Who shall be Greatest? a Tale. 


Price, 
bound, 2¢. Gd. 


Also, by Mr. Wright, 
Breakfast-‘l'able Science, 2s. 6d. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 





R. TEGG has ju jast published the following 


valuable School ks by Professor ANTHON, viz. :— 


Anthon’s Horace, with English Notes, edited 
by Dr. Boyd. 7s. 6d. 


Sallust, ditto, ditto, 5s. 
Cicero’s Orations, ditto, ditto, 6s. 
Cwsar’s Commentaries, with Eng- 


lish Notes and Plates. Ge. 
Grammar, edited by Dr. 














Major. 4s, 
Prosody, ditto, ditto, 2s. 6d. 
sa First Latin Lessons, edited by the 
Rev. W. Hayes. 


London: Printea for Thomas Tegg, 78 Cheapside. 





In small 8vo. price 5s. 
e ) £6: %, 


By THOMAS OLDHAM, 
A. H, Bailey and Co. London; A. Black and Co, Edinburgh. 





HOLYDAY PRESE 
HE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK. A 
ercise, goa Accomplaiment, thet contrlbaies te the ay Fa 
of the’ Female Ch ,and the accomplished Eng- 


lished with wy 700 o ngraving 
Price 21s. elegantly Teal in embroidered si: 
Mechlin Lace. 


HE BOY'S OWN BOOK. The most 

aceeptable Present ever devised for Youth; embracing 

the Sports and Tnseciess of Out-door Enjoyment, the Pastimes of 

a Winter's Fireside, and the Recreations of Science. Embel- 

lished with upwards of 500 Engravings. Price 8s. e in orna- 
mental A amend 10s, 6d. handsomely bound in 


“Longmen, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 











THE NEW WORK ON GEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
(Uniform with the —_ ante _ tises), price 10s. 6d, 


HE CERTAINTIES " of GEOLOGY. 
By SIDNEY GIBSON, Esq. F.G 
The design of this Work is to defend the valldity of the infer. 
ences deduced from to the im 
ortance of the science; and more especially to enforce its ta pec 
iar claims on account of the decisive = of the 
We id to the arguments for Design in Crea’ 
is is a work calculated to arrest ry" serious attention of 
Bens. Christian 











Knowledge. 





ritannia. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 65 Cornhill, 
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On Saturday, January 2, will be published, price Sixpence stamped, the First Number of 


THE GARDENERS’? CHRONICLE ; 
STAMPED NEWSPAPER OF RURAL ECONOMY AND GENERAL NEWS. 


THE HORTICULTURAL PART 
Edited by PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


to be followed in the management of The Gardeners’ Chronicle is, in the first place, to make 
it a weekly record of every thing that bears upon Horticulture or Garden Botany, and to introduce such Natural 
History as has a relation to Gardening, together with Notices and Criticisms of every work of importance on the sub- 
ject which may appear. Connected with this part of the plan will be a Weekly Calendar of Gardening Operations, 
given in great detail, and so adapted to the varying seasons as to form a constant assistance to the memory ; Foreign 
and Domestic Correspondence upon Horticultural Subjects; Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings ; 
Notices of Novelties and Improvements; in short, every thing that can tend to benefit the Workman, or which may 
conduce to the pleasure of his Employer. Thus the Gardener, the Forester, the Rural Architect, the Drainer, the 


The Plan pro 











Roadmaker, and the Cottager, will all 


ve the Improvements in their respective pursuits recorded. 


In the second place, that description of Domestic and Political News will be introduced which is usually found 


in a Weekly Paper. 
to range ‘himecives 


Gardeners’ Chronicle a full and comprehensive ——- of Facts 


It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not intend 
under the banners of any party; on the contrary, their earnest endeavours will be to make The 


only, leaving the reader to form his own conclusion 
of the Laws of Nature, not of Man. The reader will 





and 
thus 


pinions—their object being the 


provided, in addition to the feature of the Journal, with such a variety of Information concerning the events 


of the day, as will supersede the necessity of his providing himself with any other Weekly Journal. 


The Proprietors of The Gardeners’ Chronicle are happy to announce that they have already received promises of 
Contributions from great numbers of their friends, among whom the following may be more particularly named :— 


Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Botany in the University of 
i . 


dxford. i. | 
Dr. Graham, Professor of Botany in the University of | 


Edinburgh. 
Professor Royle, of King’s College, London. 
George Barker, Esqy. Birmingham. ’ 
G. Bentham, Esq. Secretary of the Horticultural Society. 
Dr. Greville, Edinburgh, 
Mr. Bailey, Gardener to the Archbishop of York. 
Mr. Caie, Gardener to the Duke of ford, 
Mr. Moffat, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Mr, R. Wilson, Gardener to the Duke of Norfolk. 
Mr. Woolley, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland. 
Mr. Cooper, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Mr. Henderson, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Mr. Smith, Gardener to the Earl of Hopetoun. 
Mr. Buchan, Gardener to Lord Bagot. 
Mr. Mitchell, Gardener to Lord Vernon 
Mr, Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton. 
Mr. Baxter, of the Botanic Garden at Oxford. 
Mr. Campbell, of the Botanic Garden at Manchester. 
Mr. Mearns, Zoological Garden, Manchester. 
Mr. Shepherd, of the Botanic Garden at Liverpool. 
Mr. Williamson, of the Botanic Garden at Sheffield. 
Mr. Beaton, Shrubland Park. 
Mr. Mackay, of St. Helen’s. 
Mr. Perrin, of Aighburgh. 


| The Rev. J. S, Henslow, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
| versity of —~~ = ‘ 
Sir W. J. Hooker, Professor of Botany in the University 


of Glasgow. 
The Pon and Very Rev. W. Herbert, Warden of Man- 
ter, . 


ester, 
John Rogers, Esq. 
N. B. Ward, Esq. 
Mr. Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire. 
Mr. M‘Intosh, Gardener to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland. 
Mr. Scott, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland. 
Mr. Collinson, Gardener to the Marquess of Westminster. 
Mr. Frost, Gardener to the Countess of Grenville, 
Mr. Jennings, Gardener to the Earl of Derby. 
Mr. J. Wilson, Gardener to the Earl of Surrey. 
Mr, Law, Gardener to Lord Carlisle. 
Mr. Booth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemon. 
Mr. Green, Gardener to Sir E, Antrobus. 
Mr. Cameron, of the Botanic Garden at Birmingham, 
Mr. Marnock, Curator of the Regent’s Park Garden, &c, 
Mr. Niven, of the Botanic Garden at Dublin. 
Mr, Smith, of the Botanic Garden at Hull. — - 
Mr. Appleby, of the Fence, near Macclesfield. 
Mr, Insleay, of Birmingham. 
Mr. Menzies, of Hope House, near Halifax. 
Mr. Whiting, of the Deepdene. 





All Persons interested in Horticultural Pursuits are invited to avour the Editor as early as convenient with com- 
munications upon Subjects of Professional interest, addressed to the Office, 3 Charles Street, Covent Garden, London. 


*4* Orders received by all Newsmen. 
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